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Literature. 


VERY LONG AGO. 


Listening in the twilight very long ago 
To a sweet voice ae very soft and low. 


Was the song a ballad of a lady bright 
Saved from deadly peril by a gallant knight? 


Or a song of buttle and a flying foe? 
Nay, I have forgotten—'tis so long ago. 


Scarcely half remembered, more than half forgot, 
I can only tell you what the song was not. 


Memory unfaithful has not kept that strain, 
Heard once in the twilight—never heard egain. 


Every day brings twilight, but no twilight brings 
To my ear that music on such quiet < 


After Autumn sunsets, in the dreaming light, 
Whea long Summer evenings deepen into night, 


All that I am sute of, is that, long ago, 
Some one sang at twilight very sweet and low. 
———_q————— 


A VERY GRAND DUCHY. 


Schweinfett, capital of the Grand-Duchy of Wurstenberg, 
isasmall town lying out of the usual track of our travelling 
countrymen, and offer'ug no possible attraction to sight-seers. 
The only Englishmen who visits it are Queen’s ——. 
and private friends of the British minister. Politically, it is 
ao important nucleus of intrigues and movements; the 
Schweinfetter Weekly Journal is the organ of the genuine 
German party: at Schweinfett are constant meetings of that 


party, attended by Prussian and Austrian who 
take down the proceed in short-hand, and them 
to their ments. Much preseure is 


oe we ha em ny him ae ' 
tection from newspaper and its party. t the grand- 
duke, eccentric in other ways, is doubly so in the of his 
fedllow-princes as an advocate of —_— liberty. result 
is that the very name of Schweinfett communicates an odour 


bs] bouring 
potentates. The people of Wurstenberg care Mitte either 
way. So long as the opera goes on, and the military band 
plays in front of the palace, they of the capital are contented. 
The square in front of the palace is kept free, by general con- 
feat from political manifestations, the inhabitants of it 
cause the obnoxious papers to be delivered at their back doors. 
{ist beppene in the market-place is indifferent to the grand- 


Nothing happens there in the way of commerce. The town 
supported by the court, and does not seek more cus- 
tomers. The sleepy streets only wake up when of 
be aristocracy drive through them, and certain sho not 
open their doors to any customers who are not provided with 
‘regular introduction. As the whole town consists of the 

square and five or six streets besides the market-place, 

\uere is no difficulty in finding your way ; but the lo inbe. 

bilants have stuck up at every corner a hand pointing “ To 
‘be Palace,” with much the same aspirations as the Em 

when she planted her guide-post labelled “ The 


inary to the Court of Wursten! , on the first 
day of my visit to him, “is considered , and is fenced 
with many ons. No family is admitted without 


“When we're in,” I said, “ I shall ask our foreign secretary 
to let me see them.” 
Well, you see we are very exclusive, and we pride our- 
elves on the purity of our blood. This, however, has not 
Prevented many great scandals. At the present moment the 
‘ty core of society is split up into two camps ;—the Wascb- 
Magdorff faction and the Perkenstein faction. 
‘te quarrel is very trivial, but the two factions hate each other 
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politics, because that t be a reflection on 


4 — fit of An- 


my 
about the clause of legitimate trading, 
would be fatal to M. de Pott, wao made money in busi- 
ness, and was only admitted to this court because he proved 
that his trading had been not legitimate. You must avoid 
particularly. On the other hand, you may cut 
asch-Mugdorff faction to shreds; beginning with 
the chief of it. sarcasm you can expend on her will 
be delicious to the Perkenstein. You may have heard of 
Madame Wasch-Mugdorff ; she is the original of the story of 
the lady who, having been divorced three times, was put 
down to whist with her three former husbands. Here you 
have a capital game before you, and I wish I was near enough 
to hear you avail yourself of it; but I shall have to put you 
at the other end of the table.” 
“T'll tell you afterwards what I said.” 
be no need of that, la Perkenpstein herself will 
repeat every The next in the faction is Madame 
Faulenzer, whose husband eloped with an opera-singer, but 
Countess Schnabeloffsky, wife 
who was sent to Siberia, but 
for the ~y = journey. You 
may ask Madame Perkenstein what is the first stage to Sibe- 
ria, and whether she thinks some people get any further. She 
will understand if you ee ood pe want the choicest 
ey gossip that has ever , she will probably tell 
you.’ 


“ Any more ?” 

“ Plenty more, though these form the triumvirate (or should 
it be triummulierate ?) of that faction, andit is safer confining 
yourself to the leaders. However, you may allude casually to 
orders of merit, because Baron Strudelwitz got an order by 
promising the servant who was always sent out with them a 
goodish bribe if he would bring him one, and of course the 
servant plagued his superiors till the order was duly con- 
ferred on the baron. You may talk of shooting, because Count 
Pradelwitz has a keeper to fire at the same time as himself, 
and swear that his master’s shot was successful. These two 
gentlemen are the great allies of the three principal ladies, and 
perhaps at her next divorce Madame Wasch-Mugdorff will 

one of them.” 

Armed with this information, I descended into the drawing- 
room a little before dinner-ti1.e, and began to scrutinise the 

The himself had not made his 


SF 


the number was complete ; but 
Hercules. I had marked out two ladies who must, I 
, be the heads of ihe two factions, from the grand 
they swept to each other, and the overdone affability 
ich they entered in conversation. I made my way to 
a ys stated my conjecture. 

“You have guessed t,” she said, and was evidently 
pleased with m 

“ But where Hercules, to present me?” I asked ; “ and 
which of the two is my destined companion ?” 

“] will introduce you,” answered the hostess. “ Sir Hercules 
is detained by most business. A it to the 
Journal de Schweinfett just come out with a most incen- 
diary attack on the King of Prussia, and Sir Hercules has to 
write a wee pey 1-1 ly ae 

expected Prussian troops marc! nto the 
: -d.chy before the day now 


am wi \ took me up 

a Layeiy pera ont 
own name very $ was 
dame is Comtesse. 

I was received rather stiffly, but I attributed this to the ex- 
clusive feeling of the Sci: weinfett society, and the dislike of 
strangers which I believe exists in 80 many of the small 
man capitals. The im of these small places is so com 
pletely cast in the by France and Eugland, that French- 


| 





leyves ind flo and the distant Lhad of him showed 
that he was pertarbed i spin ‘he lady who was by my 
side had it also, and d ically, “ Sire 
Ercule est distrait.” 


est 
“ Evidently, madame,” I replied, “ it seems there is a likeli- 
political disturhance. 


“Ah bah! we make nothing ofthat here; we are accus- 
tomed to threats of intervention every week. And, after all, 
how little you English must care for the petty quarrels of a di- 
minutive state like ours.” 

All this was said with manifest intention, and I began to see 
that my guesses at the reason of the lady’s stiffaess was cor- 
Terk. Bel basa agune phease about political importance be- 
mg merely relative, when I was iuterrupted by a voice in my 
ear, and my host’s own servant said, in !ow tones, “ Sir Her- 
cules regrets that his absence till the last moment prevented 

Madame la Com! 


bis. from in’ himself to tesse.”’ 
at me from the end of the 
while his was deli I looked across at 


message 
the rival leader, who was seated exactly opposite, and I confess 


I was 
The countess by my side ‘noticed my y, and had 
—_ part of the sentence. “Sire apologises?” she 
“So it seems,” I “though I can’t tell why.” 
“It is very necessary. ’t you know that it 1s con 
to all e:iquette for a gentleman *o be presented by a lady ?” 
This, then, was cause of the stiffaess, aod this mide 


Sir Hercule: so distressed. Poor old fellow! To think that 
he should have been so thoroughly sa.ursted with tue eti- 
San aan during the twenty years of 


you eay about English politics ?”. asked the lady, 
after an embarrassing pause. 

seat, eeianns ne extjen co ctich I cove ll” Tenld, 

thoagh I was not. a little s:rprised at her ‘ntroduc- 

take you further What do you say 


to the Poles, of course; I might have seen 
would lead. And whodoes not sym- 
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shopkeepers, and who think nothing legi- 
that true, that you think hee 
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table | and stretched 


? Why you yourselves, who | seat, and, 
Gop cee poe, enon Napoleon 


she is sacrificing her own faction in order to gratify her 
upon me? If so, the best thing I can do is to nn an 
self with her by showing my Knowledge, and the 


opposite party. 

" Your own words contradict you there, madame. We 
show our unselfishness by sympathising with such a hopeless 
cause. Remember the overwhelming force of the Russians; 
remember,” I continued more loudly, for she was about to ia- 
terrupt me, “the weapons they employ against their victims, 
arrests, imprisonments, the siick, the kaout, Siberia. You 
know what Siberia is, madame? We have always been told 
that few who go there return; can you tell us a different 
story? Perhaps you know what the first stage to 
Siberia ?” 

Our rival opposite made an hysterical movement, from 
which I saw that the shot had told on her. Bat my countess 
was not yet reconciled. Instead of telling m2 the choicest 
piece of gossip that had ever circulated, she looked offended, 
and I began to suspect that the piece of gossip in question 
could not be safely told on a first acquaintance. 

“If you will let me give you a piece of advice,” said my 
neighbour, in a low and confidential voice, “you will not 
speak of such thiags at a large per a we ow do you 
know who is on the other side of you? English people donot 
recognise the old code of honour, but it is very strictly en- 
forced here, and you might be involved in a serious quarrel. 
Some of our gentlemen are dead shots.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, with a ringing laugb, “but some of them 
never shoot without a keeper. here was a sen m near 
us, and another hysterical movement from our rival. 

“T see you are incorrigible,” said the countess, with an 
uneasy motion, which I interpreted as meaning that my last 
remarks had been rather too loud, and that I was drawing too 
much attention on our colloquy. I therefore lowered my 
voice, and asked if she went to the opera? 

“ Twice a week,” she replied. 

“Did not you lose a valuable ginger a few years ago ?” 

“ We never lose valuable singers, The grand-duke will al- 
ways pay the highest sums to retain them; and as they know 
that they are appreciated here, they remain.” 

“ I thought this one lett because she was a little too much 
4 oe , and her travelling companior returned without 

er. ” 


“T do not quite catch your allusion. In the summer most 
of our singers leave, and they generally recruit themselves at 
the baths. The doctors have always sent me to Kesselbad, 
but I greatly prefer Carlsbad, or some of the really aristocra- 
tic places. Kesselbad is a miserable place, think. Have 
you ever been there ?” 

“I don’t quite catch the name,” I repliedin turn. “Do 
you like Baden, or Homburg?” 

“ How can you ask me? [ detest all places given up to 
gambling. It is so degrading. It lowera the whole tone of 
the place. Our husbands get in bad ways; our society is 
spoilt; nothing but the outcasts of all the great capitals are 
to be found there, and Kesselbad is the worst of ali. At 
other tables you may think you have some chance of win- 
ning, that the play is fair, and you may abandon yourself to 
the excitement; but no respectable person plays at Kes- 
selbad, and he must be a fool indeed who can’t resist the 
temptation.” 

ow hard she is on her husband,I thought. She has never 
forgiven him the loss of her money; however, I can turn the 
subject in a way that will suit her better, “The only game 
that I approve of,” I said, in a low voice, “is whist.” 

“ Sir? ee . 
pecially when one plays w people waom one 
knows,” I continued. 

“ Sir!” said the countess 2. 

“ Some ladies, I kaow, will never play except with their 


Ger- tangents Be pettnnnn, ane} Sate ot they are wise.” 


y 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” asked the countess, 

“ The meaning is simply, madame, that if you look across 
the table, you will see a lady who might have a variety of 
such partners, and would be sure of having one of them every 
time of cutting -, And, as I wit gery Syed 
at my partner with a meaning smile, expec’ to 
my last remark had installed me in her favour. - 

had only jast noticed that instead of this she looked fu- 
rious, and was for breath, when the large folding- 
doors in the middle of the room were flung open, and a new 
guest came in. He was not announced, and nobody rose to 
receive him, but the footmen formed in double Line to let him 
pass, and silence fell at once on the company. The new 
comer was dressed in a snuff-brown morning coat, and had a 
brown wide-awake in his hand. An easy-chair was wheeled 
= ie him a little distance from the table, and he sat down 
without . 

“ T can’t see you all,” he saidat length. “ Take away those 
flower-pots, One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, cight— 
why, you’ve got thirty people at table; a grand dinner; no 
one told me of it. Wao let me in and dido’t tell me?” 

One of the footmen came forward with profuse bows, and 
admitted that he was guilty. 

“ Then just you go round to the palace and get me a uni- 
form, sword, shako, and tunic, and bring it as quick as you 
can. ‘ men’ we yoy in ae ieee ny 1 so 

ro u ‘" saying, he lo 2 
- D etretchs = his imoete contradict his assertion of 
not feeling at ease. 

The conduct of the new comer, the respect of the footm 
and the despatch of one to the pslace, gradually enlighten 
me. This oddiy-dressed, eccentric personage must be the 
grand-duke himself; while, from the company not baving 
risen at his entrance, he must be taken to beincog. Every- 
body who answered him spoke to him as Monsieur le Comte, 
and be chatted familiarly enough with ali the guests ia his 
neighbourhood. There was a give and take in the conversa- 
tion which struck me particularly, and which at times made 
me doubtful it the new comer was the grand-duke in persou. 
Bat the arrival of the uniform left no room for uncertainty, 
Three footmen marched in with the dignity of grenadiers ; the 
one carried a brass helmet, the second a sword, aod the third 
a short coatee blazing with orders. At a sign from Sir Her- 
cules the whole staff of lacqueys formed an impenetrable fence, 
behind which the change of dress was effected. When the 
footmen retired I saw the unceremonious intruder standing 
stiff and haughty by the side of his arm-chair, his brass helmet 
on his head, an his hand resting on the hilt of his sword, 
The company rose instantly, and bowed or curtseyed us low 
as the table would let them. Sir Hercules himself left 
bending low before the grand-duke, thanked him 
the honoar of his visit. The grand-duke waved his hand gra- 
ciously, took off his helmet, and sat down, whisking his sword 
— out of his own way. 
beg war with Prussis, milord baronet? 

to support us? ¥ 
tne 


“ Weil, are we 
oa a ae 
respects liberty of the press; 


Will Engiand sead a 





told me that 
she fight for it 
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THE ALBION. 
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Sir Hercules dallied with his golden chain, and, smiling, put 
ped wig dy A “ There is one difficulty in the way of naval 
support, your highness.” 


“Ab, and what is that ”” 

“Simply, that your highness’s grand-duchy is very far in- 
= ons row navigable river in it is almost too narrow 

a t, 

- J eover struck me. I think I shall suspend the freedom 
of the press till we get a seaboard. And so you think Eng- 
land will do nothing to help us. Perfide Albion! Du stolzes 

d, schiime dich! as the man sigs in the opera. Isn’t 
that an Englishman at the other end of the table? I don’t 
know his face ; he has never been presented to me.” 
~ “I was going to solicit an audience for that purpose to- 
morrow,” said Hercules, pony, “ Your highness ex- 
ercised your usual penetration; he is an Englishman, but 
he has Only lately arrived in the dominions of your high- 

” 


A sudden twinkle shot over the grand-duke’s face, and I 
could see he meditated some mischief. “Only just arrived! 
He is doubtless a stranger to our court and our ways, to our 
scandals and our factions. Well, if he stays here any time, he 
will be able to learn them—especially under your instruction, 
Sir Hercules.” The company looked daggers at the English 
minister, and he made a deprecating bow. “ At present we 
are too much occupied with other things; we have a serious 
time before us; we must bid farewell to scandal, aud prepare 
for troubles and trials on a large scale.” The company 
breathed freely, preferring troubles and trials on « large scale 
to the open rev: lation of its secr?ts, 

But the mischievous glance had not died out of the grand- 
duke’s eyes, it was only lurking in the background. He was 
lulling the suspicion of the guests to sleep, in order to burst 
like a bomb-shell over their heads. 

“ Perhaps,” he continued, seemingly addressing though not 
looking at me, “you will have an opportunity of seeing this 
country in a state of war; invaded by an overwhelming su- 

rior, its people flying from their houses, its towns in flames, 
its fields wasted. Such was the fate of Prussia herself at the 
begiuning of the century; why may not Prussia retaliate it 
on us who have no means of woos it? You may all well 
look grave at this picture,” he said to the guests at table, who 
were all smiling aud feeling reassured at their own escape, 
“ but such may be the fate in store for us. You would not 
have vs flinch from the combat; no, we, too, must take up the 
gage flung down, and must emulate the great deeds of our 
ancestry. We must arm in defence of our hearths and homes. 
All, all of us must shoulder the musket”—and here he wheeled 
round suddenly to the right—* you will have to spare us your 
keever, M. de Pradelwitz.” 

The company looked aghast while the grand-duke leaned 
back in his chair and chuckled. 1 was beginning to laugh 
too, but was checked by a warning glance from Sir Her- 


es. 

“ Ah, that’s what we must come to if England won't help 
us. But, in the meantime, Prudelwitz, you had better take 
the Englishman out shooting, and show him what bags we can 
make up. Not that I have given up all hope of support from 
England yet, in spite of what Sir Hercules says. Diplomatists 
are elways unwilling to hold out hopes which they know 
can’t be gratified , but people who have studied English poli- 
tics know that England attaches the greatest importance to 
the integrity of the small states of Germany. Is not that your 
opinion, Madame de Hoblezahn ?” 

This time half the table laughed and the other half looked 
confused. It was plain that the grand-duke was going through 
the calendar, and as no one could reply to him his victims 
must grin and bear it. 

“ We must send an em to the House of Commons and 
ask for its help. Whom shall we send? Strudelwitz I have 
no doubt would go, it would be a splendid diplomatic opening 
for him, and they would probably give him the Order of the 
Bath. Or there's Faulenzer, he’s certain to be listened to, for 
the last papers say that all the London world is listening to 
the new German singer. 

“ Your highness treats your future ambassadors too hardly,” 
Sir Hercules ventured to in se, 

“Do you think so? Why,! fancied myself very mild to 
them, considering what they have to suffer in other countries 
when they fail. ‘The person of an ambassador is sacred in 
foreign countries, but in his own he is liable to any disgrace, 
his profession ceases to be sacred, and has no more protection 
than any other legitimate trade—eh, M. de Pott? If ambas- 
sadors were their wives ought to be, and yet we have 
heard of ladies being sent to Siberia, or at least accomplishing 
the first stages of that journey.” 
mess ever neard of the English Siberia?” 
asked the last v asm, whe, no only a settler, could afford to be 
more courageous t e ents. 

“ Never,” said the -duke. 

“ Let me tell your highness that it is far worse than our 
Russian Siberia, of which, as your highness knows, I have the 
right to speak. All ranks are liable to be sent there, and 
there is no appeal nst the sentence of banishment.” 

“No halfway house?” began the Duke. 

“No, your highness,” pursued the lady, unflinchingly ; 
“the journey has nothing to enliven it, the return is uncertain 
and , and the name of the English Siberia is Coven- 


"Tine Duke retired from the conflict. “Ah,” he said, “I 
know the name; but I prefer Kesselbad. Were you at Kes- 
this summer, Madame Perkenstein ?” 

not dare to look at my partner, but to my surprise I 
her laughing st this downright attack. [t spoke well 
the bardihood of the court ladies at Schweinfett that they 
laugh when the turn came to them, and do their best 
to disguise their sufferings. 

“Many people lost their money again, Iam told. Fortu- 
nately, no cases of a suicide. That must be a comfort to the 
wives and families, It is bad enough to lose money, eh? es- 
ly when it is vot our own, but life as well, that would 

too bitter.” 
companion was still laughivg, and the grand-duke leant 
forwards, ooking at her so Sently that 1 wondered what 
more he was going to ask her. I thought she had been baited 
= enough, and she had borne it so good humouredly, that 
rhe ought to be spared. 

To my horror, the grand-duke said to her: “Have you 
deen playing whist lately, Madame de Wasch-Mugdorff? 
When did you see your husbands last ?” 

1 looked at the lady, and the Dake, and Sir Hercules, and 
the whole truth flashed upon me. Lady Fitzgig had presented 
me to the wrong person ! 

This was the secret of our cross-questions and crooked an- 
Swers ; this was what S:r Hercules endeavoured to convey by 

is ; this was what [ had so obstinately refused 
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been at all my sarcasms, and I had taken her 

ter for b movements. I would have given anything 
for any means of escape. If the earth had openéd at our feet 
and swallowed the Countess Wasch-M I would wil- 
lingly have paid the bills she left behind 9 ‘Englishman as 
Iam, I w have sacrificed the liberty of the press and all 
—— forms of government for an immediate Prussian 

vasion. 

None came in answer to my prayers. 1 saw the grand-duke 
moving in his chair, adjusting his sword-belt, and feeling for 
his helmet. He was about to leave after saying all the un- 
pleasant things he could think of, and his departure would be 
the signal of my immolation. I was beginning to despair of 
Providence, when help came from an unexpected quarter. 
At Schweinfett, as in many other German towns, a procession 
of drummers goes rvund in the evening, and beats an excru- 
ciating tattoo, While I was racking my brains for a means 
of delivery, this abominable noise struck up under the win- 
dow, and for once in my life I blessed it instead of ogee Se 
hit on an expedient at once; I sprang to my feet with a 
of te:ror, and shrieked out, “ The Prussian drums!” 

Not a soul of the company but knew the old familiar sound ; 
yet alarm ic so contagious that not one of them stopped to 
think; all sprang up and rushed towards the avindow, and I 
bolted like a shot — a side Joorway. There was tortu- 
nately a night train. I did not stop till I got to London. The 
report I spread of the occupation of Schweinfett by a Prus- 
sian army had not that depressing effect upon Consols which 
was intended. 


————_»>—__—_— 


CRITICAL ERRORS. 


“It would bea curious task,” says a recent writer, “ and 
something like a fair revenge a the sanguinary brother- 
hood of critics, to run over their works, and select the un- 
happy cases in which, from prejudice or want of natural 
penetration, they have passed judgments and made prophecies 
which now appear ridiculously inappropriate.” Such a work 
might possibly, though not very probably, take some of the 
conceit out of the self-elected judges of literature. It would 
be @ pleasant occupation for a well-to-do but unappreciated 
author with plenty of time at his command ; but if his task 
were thoroughly executed, we fear he would find few readers 
patient enough to wade through the voluminous record, for 
such unlucky utterances of the oracles are very numerous. 

a, w > pe ented pre volumes for his industry as a 
collector, thought himself competent to udgment on 
Shakspeare, and in that delusive belief nihioried aheneelt for 
ever. Like Voltaire and his patron Frederick the Great, Ry- 
mer considered Shakspeare a barbarous writer, worthy only 
ofa nation of savages. With comical perversity, he allows 
that Othello contains some burlesque humour and comic wit, 
some diverting show and mimicry; but declares the poet’s 
attempts at tragedy to be mere bloody farce, without salt or 
savour, in which morality, common sense, and humanity are 
turned into mockery and derision. “In the neighing of a 
horse, or the growling of a mastiff, there is a meaning ; there 
is as lively expression, and I may say more humanity, than 
many times in the tragical flights of Shakspeare. His genius 
lay tor comedy and humour; in , he appears quite out of 
his element ; bis brains are turned, he raves and rambles with- 
out any coherence, without any spark of reason, or any rule 
to controul him or set bounds to his frenzy.” Alas for hu- 
man prevision! A foolish world celebrates the tercenten 
of “ the leader of the eS strolling fraternity,” an 
Las quite forgotten his cri critic, who, not content with 
demolishing Shakspeare, has the audacity to dismiss Milton's 

Paradwe Lost w some are p! 
to call a poem !” 


Steevens and Warburton were scarcely more capable of 
appreciating an author to whose skirts they were willing 
enough to tack themselves. The first had the impudence to 
compare Hamlet to a looking-glass exposed for sale, reflecting 
a iting al od the bikckeard pick State 

ms, an ing a et ; 

sbolishing Yorick, Ourle, and the er Faia ofthe lat a him 

og Yo gra’ vised him 

to make a farce out of the loppings and excrescences. War- 

burton complimented the same improver of Shakspeare upon 

having given elegance to that monstrous composition The 

Winter's Tale ; and when he published his Notes to Shaks- 

peare’s Plays, the bishop thought it necessary to preface them 

with the announcement, that they were “ among his younger 
amusements, when he turned over these sort of writers !’’ 


Jobnson was of a critical blunder ia sa; t Dry- 
den foand mike Som aad left it mm te thereby 


ignoring Chaucer and Spenser, Milton. H 
judgment was equally at fault in with the lesser 
poems of the blind bard, of which he = they differ from 
the verses of others, they differ for the worse.” Comus he 
finds inelegantly splendid, and tediously instructive. Lyci 

is harsh in diction, unpleasing in rhythm, and ve in 
rhyme; unartistic, untruthful, and unnatural ; “easy, vulgar, 
and therefore 


u 

disgusting ;” while the utmost praise he can be- 
stow upon the noble Sonnets is, “that of the best, it can only 
be said that they are not bad.” We are inclined to think the 
a ae omen 
you impressions ton’s minor poems by reperusal, 
criticising them, as he boasted of having done Rowe’s works, 
without having read them for thirty years. 

Kenrick, another critical doctor, of very different men 
and moral calibre from his — contem » Wielded the 
rod with more energy than 
dan’s Rivals to the readers of the London 
Gam aan Sees ee which he had laboured with 

ifficulty and disgust. Falkland and Julia he thinks passable, 
but Sir us is a mere walking ghost; Bob 
scarce good enough for the fool of a farce; 
Malaprop, she is “an overe bedaubed, smeared paint- 
ob Geaceinad cade 

er Goldemith, with 


gruel dramatic dose ; and She 
pene of stuff, without plot or 
unnatural and inconsistent 
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rinted in a quarto volume, apparently the 
tal [atoxication, produced phe sre self-admirat 


inferiors as men, however udicial to his ~ 
liation might prove. Accordingly, when he became the mj, 
ject of abuse to Mr. Goldsmith, he could not help Occasional 
expressing his contempt for an author, whose 
versation, and person so naturally excited ridicuie; 4 
was accepted in some lit societies only he 
a Object of laughter.” Poor Oliver! s 
a ewer wishes posterity to laugh at him while 
verses his verdicts, be csn adopt no surer method thea 
rinking the critic in the politcal partisan. Gifford did ta 
most thoroughly, and justly carned for the Quarterly Res 
its weil-known epithet, “savage and tartarly.” Hay, 
from his connection with the liberal Zzaminer, wie Obje. 
of special hatred to the Tory editor; and any author know: 
to be a personal friend of unt, was certain of being 


abused when an opportunity offered, whether 
bye meg es pe Hazlitt’s Zesays 
ion of vulgar cescriptions, silly paradoxes, flat truisms, 
sophisms, broken English, ill-humour, | | 
is gentle criticism compared with some of bis 
Reviewing Hunt’s Rimint, he maliciously says that in Spice of 
the author's vanity, vulgarity, ignorance, and coarseness, ani 
the absence of versification, expression, and dignity, the ip. 
terest of the story is so great that the poem may be Tead wit, 
sati-faction—after Galt’s tragedies. Not satisfied with Cutting 
up an opponent's poem, Gifford could never refrain from y 
tacking him in his own person. Thus, after severely critics 
ing some work of Hunt’s, he proceeds in the following fashion. 
“ Mr. Hunt is indeed a most pitiable maz. He " 
doubt not, with pure and lofty dreams; he must now feel thy 
he has taken the wrong course, that he can never thea, 
—he hae put on himself his own trammels ; he knows that be 
has done so; they gall him, but he can never break the 
Henc-forth, al) will be wormwood and bitterness to him: 
may write a few more stinging, and a few more brill; 
periods; he may siandera few more eminent character; » 
may go on to deride venerable and holy institutions ; he my 
stir up more discontent and sedition; but he will have m 
peace of mind within; he will do none of the 
hoped to do, nor yet have the bitter satisfactioa of d 
the evil he now desires ; he will live auc die unhonoured iy 
his owt: generation, and for his own sake, it is to be hoped, 
— ee in these which are to follow.” 
helley—whose poctry is condemned as totall wanting 
meaning, as drivelling prose run mad, not containing a 
original image of nature, one single expression of human fe. 
ing, or new association of the moral with those of the mater 
world,” but at war at once with reason, taste, and virtue, anf 
all that diznifies man—being “one of the miserable crew ¢ 
Atheists,” meets with even less tender treatment. The worl 
is ee informed that the poet was“ unteachable in hood, 
unamiable in youth querulous and unmaoly in monbood ad 
when the savage critic has exhausted his armoury of inve 
tive, he brings his tirade to an end with : “ It we might with 
draw the veil of private life, and tell what we know about him 
it would be indeed a disgusting picture that we should 
hibit; it is not easy forthose who read only to conceive 
how oa 
Univer. 
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He 


much low pride, how much cold 
unmanly cruelty, are consistect with the laws of this ‘ 
sal and lawless love.’” 

The famous review of the Endymion, falsely said to him 
killed Keats, is so far fair in that it only censures the author, 
and spares the man. Otherwise, it is ridiculously unjust. The 
writer commences by confessing that he has been wu’ uw 
able to struggle beyond the first book of the poem, orw 
understand what he had m to read. He professes 
doubt the poet's identity, it being unlikely that any sane man 
would put his name to such a collection of ideas 
and uncouth language. He astutely suggests that the 
“ probably” relaies to Diana and ymion but “ttm 
appeared to us that Mr. Keats had been amusing and 
wearying bis readers with an immeasurable game at 
6 ee i condition a 

have a ing!” A bitterdose, 
certainly, for the young enthusiast, without the modi- 
cum of praise to render it more palatable. Jeffrey, 
nearly as severe upon the poet for his extravagance 
regularity, his interminable wanderings and excessi 
rity, poured balm into the wounds he inflicted by 
that the poems were nevertheless “ flushed all over with te 
rich lights of fancy ; and so coloured and bestrewn with the 
flowers of poetry, that even while perplexed and bewilders 
in the labyrinths, it is impossible to resist the intoxication 
their sweetness, or to shut our hearts to the 
they so lavishly present.” 

Wordsworth’s Zzcursion was too much for Jeffrey's 
nimity. “This will never do,” he begins; 
to describe the subject of his criticism as “longer, 
and tamer than any of Mr. Wordsworth’ 
with less boldness of originality, and less even of that extrem 
simplicity and lowliness of tone which wavered so ia 
the ical Ballads between silliness and 
imitations of Cowper, and even of Milton here; 
the natural drawl of the Lakers, and all diluted aoe 


by ——— and irrepressible wordiness which deluges 
the bl 


of Rylstone met with no tenderer treatment at the same hands, 
being em SS eee 
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If the two t were disinclined 
claians of the Lahan®, that pactienl becthariced wen eat 
out friends among the less influential of the fraternity of er 
ties. Talfourd, who, thanks to Lamb, had been 
within the charmed circle, was an enthusiastic devotee 
new school, and examined the productions of 
cee tree ga ee 
does not tate to express 
ton were as successful as Coleridge in 
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most beautiful of mysteries. 
who has “ built up 9 rock of defence which 
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the most ex tnat the French Rovaleton im- 
pelled and directed ; while he to marvel that the 
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critics, the latter may fairly retort, they have never committed 














































— more us blunders than their accusers when they bave 
at ety, os the rod. Waller said Paradise Lost had no merit 
the my. pat its length. Voltaire called Shakspeare a barbarian. Bar- 
only HOSE told Dryden The Hind and Panther was the worst poem 
+ hen ofthe age. Horace Walpole thought Jephson superior to 
Who Beaumont and Fletcher. Peacock compared Scott's novels 
he wy wo the pantomimes of the stage. Wordsworth insisted that 
le Thomson's Seasons won popularity by commonplace senti- 
ite mentality and a vicious style. hen Brougham “ woke 
ane makes” by remitting the Hours of Idleness to that class of 
tay “which neither gods nor men are said to permit,’ 
), Reree Byron vindicated himself by a ferocious onslaught on his fel- 
Han, jow poets, criticising them with considerably greater vigour 
Objet than fairness ; and in our own day, we have a lady novelist, 
‘am whose works are not remarkable for their ultra-refinement, 
= expressing ber disgust at the coarseness of Charlotte Bronté, 
— and her indignation at the favour accorded to Mr. Dickens's 
© colle “encyclopedias of pothouse pleasantries.” 
8, Miusy No writer who deserves to succeed, and has faith in him- 
9 abu, self, i3 likely to suffer much, in the long-run, by adverse criti- 
mance, tis, Bentley uttered but the simple truth when he said: 
-_ “No man was ever written down but by himself.” 
', the ip. - 
yoo FRENCH HUNTING QUARTERS. 
front Having described the quarters of my host, (see Albion. of 
y ethan March 25) and the comforts and luxuries the Comte d’Os- 
fashion. mond offers to his friends and guests amongst the wild woods 
a life, : of the Nivernaie, I proceed to notice a still more important 
feel tag and interesting feature of La Vénerie, and to say a few words 
Lise thea of the stables and kennels which stand adjacent to the man- 
8 that by sion, These are in every respect worthy the rest of the es- 
ak then tablishment, and marked by that fastidious attention to the 
him: well-being of the several occupants which distinguishes the 
brillian, arrangements of the portion already spoken of. With the 
cters; is true feeling of a sportsman, the Count will not have his horses 
. hee and hounds | one whit less commodiously or salubriously 
tana than those to whose amusement and recreation they so largely 
| be one minister ; and it may be added, with the right spirit of a pen: 
doing tleman and head of an establishment, he is as careful of the 
oured ix comforts of his retainers as of his own. ; 
re hope, The group of stables and kennels, with their white walls, 
red-tiled roofs, and slender campanile tower before mentioned, 
anting x form a pretty and cheerful object on the edge of the forest; 
ing * on and when any sound or commotion outside happens to arouse 
man fee. the slumbering packs within, their voices make sweet music 
e Matern, to the sportsman’s ear as they re-echo over the surrounding 
irtue, ani hills and valleys. There are two packs kept at La Véaerie, 
» crew of one vf foxhounds, the other of harriers; for, as has been said, 
“he word wild boar hunting is not a sport which can be indul in 
bond, every day, eithe= ae regards the game itself, or the pack and 
” And the stad. Wild boars will not stand incessant worrying, how- 
- of inve ever numerous they may be, or however extensive the range 
ght with forest they may occupy. Then, again, the hounds must be 
bout him, spared both on account of the severity of the labour and the 
hould e. danger of the work to which they are exposed, which rarely 
cive ber fail to consign several of them to the hospital, if not to more 
OW mud ent repose, after each day’s hunting. The rough-rid- 
3‘ univer ing of the country also, and the distances gone over, make 
intervals of rest ey unless the stud be very numerous 
d to hare indeed. The harriers, therefore, form a very pleasant and 
1€ author , oye interlude at La Vénerie to the more serious business 
just. The the boar hunt, the lar meets of which take place only 
tterly w- twice a week, the days g Tuesday and Saturday. 
om, ore There are three or four packs of boar-hounds in the Niver- 
ofesses to nals, kept oy country gentlemen, though on a less magnificent 
esoeat Til ued together on great occasions form the Hallle-Bourgogue 
on occasions form e- Bou: e 
an Hunt, which I have previously mentioned. But the pack at 
at first i La Véuerie is the only one in the country formed exclusively of 
mself, and pure English fox-hounds. 1t consists at present of about 
at bout. forty couples, which the owner has spared no pains or expense 
mditin é to render as perfect of their kind as possible. Indeed, one has 
vitter dose, Fy ty 9 ay a ager ny ab ae 
test modi. types of the best blood in England, as they lie in their almost 
althought luxurious kennel. These latter are admirably appointed, and 
ne and i quite worthy of their noble stock. The hounds lie round their 
ive obsct- benches in a well-aired building, kept with scrupulous 
on fessing aitention to and opening on a spacious court- 
- with the yar, inclosed with low walls and palings, and ornamented 
with the and utilised at once, with a mixture of French taste and Eng- 
ewildered fae "practical experience, by a pretty fountain in the centre. 
rication’ fmm Here the take their “soupe,” @ la francaise, in the after- 
nantmens fae 2000, with discipline and real military precision. When 
the troughs are all ready ——— and filled in the yard, 
Adolphe, premier piqueur, or huntsman, throws open the*door 
wb ofthe kennel ; but not a hound stirs from his bench without 
, weaker, permission. first signal brings them, en masse, to the floor 
ductions: and even of the kennel; but none yet venture out. An- 
t extreme other wave of the hand, and, with a rush, they line the 
ia ‘tgughs; but not even the most hungry dares yet do more 
We - than savowrer with watery mouths the contents. Another 
grafted on second, and down come the upraised arm and whip of Adol- 
> phe,and down go the noses into the soupe, and the sowpe 
luge d ial a hundred hungry stomachs. Adolphe has his hounds 
icates ani most admirabiy in command, whether in the kennel or in the 
White Dw fam %ld; and is, in fact, himself a great “ feature” at La Vénerie 
sme hands, fay "hen I sey this I do not mean to be personal in my remarks 
m ever itt a the Count’s piqueur, or to make reflections on his 
of poetical somewhat physiognomy. Adolphe is a capital fel- 
ion. low, active, good-humoured, and a rate 
admit the Mj ™2 of business in his vocation. But he bears the most re- 
snot with» fap 2atkable resemblance to a fox I almost ever saw exhibited by 
nity ofer- fy human face divine! Now this is certainly a most extra 
- admitted non-coincidence. William de la Marck was called 
stee of the fae 2 wild Boar of Ardennes, from his striking resemblance to 
leaders in ‘nimal which he spent his life in pursuing (except when 
\dge. He given im of worrying a bishop instead); and 
e and Mil- who feeds the lions at the Zoological Gardens, 
the masic will excuse my alluding to him thus fami- 
Doe is the last time | had tf A ne ee tg 
» a8 ion- 








having vrown to be wonderfull 
face himself. But why Adolphe de ja Venerie, 
and would always shoot one if he bad a 
terrupter to his own sport and a snare to his 
why he should be like a fox, I must leave to 
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event ins ; 
far parents to explain, if they are alive and prepared 
4* im- Certain it is that this peculiarity of appearance, 
| that the i t hair, and fair, or rather ruddy, complexion, 
» the cres free-and-easy veat in the saddle and work- 
shows Us, ive him more the look of an English 
od by par a French piqueur dechasse. Alwaysexcepting 
that takes to gesticulating—oh! then there remains 
but that his nati ity, which comes out with all the 
A = and vigour of expression peculiar to our viva- 
active awe the master to the men, from the bunts- 
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y seen except 
, | 0: follows it for a twinkling 
thickest he 


the smaller hospital, fitted up to receive the wound ‘d heroes 
of the fight. And here it was that | first learnt what a rude 
métier, what a perilous calling it is to which the gallant Eng- 
lish hound ve broker in, Mg wrote ares | 
gorse coverts, ht copses and plan © cultiv: 
garden-lands and easy game of his native country and origi- 
nal vocation, to bring the wild boar to bay in the vast and 
rugved forests of France. There were som: fourteen or fif- 
teen occupants of the comfortable Hotel ues Invalides of La 
Vénerie; and truly the noble fellows needed and deserved all 
the care with which they were treated, for the glorious scars 
or gaping wounds with which taey were covered showed that 
the strife in which they were sometimes engaged was no 
child’s play. One gallant hound, the very _—_ of the pack 
—Sans-Peur his name, if I mistake not, and well named, too, 
for he was described as of desperate courage—was pointed out 
to me as .iterally “ having hai his liver cut out” by the fero- 
cious adversary on whom he threw himself with reckless 
daring at the last hallali: and I could readi'y believe the fact 
fram the ghastly wound which «till yawned in his side. Se- 
veral of the others bore the marks of fearful gashes and rend- 
ings from the tusks of the wild boar in different parts of their 
body. Curiously enough, not a few were most severely cut up 
bebind, where one would have supposed they could have been 
least exposed to the attack of an enemy when they were cha- 
sing. But there was nothing ignoble or ignominious in these 
posterior scars, as they were explained to me; on the con- 
, the hounds foremost in the attack are generally the most 
subject to them—for it is these who firs: hang upon the flanks 
of the still-running boar in the effort to arrest and bring him 
auz adois, or to bay; when the animal, turning himself with 
great suddenness and rapidity, comes round with his tusks 
upon the hinder parts of his peony adversaries, and plays 
havoc upon skins so much thinner than his own. It is the 
less forward hounds, coming up at this moment, which often 
encounter the terrible weapons of the animal just as he turns 
to disencumber himself of his clinging foes, and which thus 
receive wounds in front. Or else such wounds are received 
by the desperadoes which attack the boar in front after he has 
been fairly brought to a stand-still, and, unable to run further, 
has turned round to face hisenemies. But fatal wounds to the 
bounds are less frequent at such moments, because they know 
that their chief task is accomplished when they have brought 
the game to bay, and that if they can but hold him there, help 
is generally at hand to despatch him. Badly-wounded 
hounds, however, when they recover and are taken to the 
field again, are always remarked as being more savage and 
impetuous upon the than they had been previously. 
had opportunities in the Nivernais of comparing the ap- 


adventure, especially ifit happened towards the close of the 

daylight. The lower stature, coarser cast, and thicker skin 

of the less-finely-bred French hound are-again in his favour 

for the obstacles he has to get through, while the tangied 

thickets of the forest make superior speed a quality which can 

only at intervals be called into exercise. In short, after hay- 

ing seen a crack pack of pure English blood at work, together 
with a French of ordinary Nivernais hounds (fur I am 
not speaking of such as were exhibited at the Paris exhibition, 
two years ago, and which rival Eoglish hounds even in ap- 
pearance), | am not decided as to which the preference is to 
be accorded in point of ability. But it must be understood 
that ‘his is said solely on account of the nature of the country, 
the mode of hunting, and the game pursued. Were French 
hounds to be transported into Eogland, their inferiority would 
at once be recognized to be immense and incontestable. 

The pack of barriers at La Vénerie is only in process of 
formation, but boasts already of some smart specimens from 
our own island. Their quarters are remarkable for the same 
order, neatuess, and cleanliness which distinguish those of its 
more important companions of the vautratt, and its perform- 
ance in the ficld, as I had an opportunity of witnessing, is 
even at present highly creditable, 

And now to say a few words of another equally important 
portion of a French, or any other “ bunting establishment” — 
viz, the stables and thestud. Tne stables at La Vénerie contain 
some thirty or five-and-thirty horses, admirably selected and 
fitted for the work they have todo, In his stud, as in bis pack, 
the Comte d’Osmond manifests his predilection for British 
produce, and has largely availed himself of it ; but in this case 
we have been able to furnish him with a material, now become 
scarce indeed, but precisely suited to his wauts, and with 
which he has manaced to provide himself with a success and 
amplitude well calculated to excite our envy and admiration. 
With the exception of three or four steeple-chasers regularly 
trained for the adjoining races of Chamery—already men- 
tioned as founded by Comte d’Osmond, and for which he sup- 
plies the ground on his own estate, as well as the 
outfittings—the hunting-stud at La Vénerie consists of those 
stout, compact, half-bred, or at most three-parts bred horses, 
with plenty of bone, especially below the knee, of which, by 
universal complaint, the type bas become 80 rare, even at home, 
Some of them are such perfect models of their kind, that one 
wonders where the Count has mana; to pick them up in 
this country. But ia these days oe Se its way to 
Paris. One of them recently purchased in the capital (the 
price, if l remember right, 300 or 850 guineas), and which 
arrived at La Vénerie just before myself, and which I saw 
mouated for the first time, was a complete specimen of the 





pearance and performance of French and English h i 

both in the kennel and in the field. There cannot be a doubt 
as to the far nobler ap of the thorough-bred English 
foxhound over the boar-hound of the country. No 
comparison, indeed, is ble between tne tall, erect, straight- 
1 , broad-chested, light-eared, and light-headed specimen 
of our own produce, and the low, slou hing, bandy-legged, 
narrow-chested, oa, and heavy-headed hound ot 
central France. The difference between blood and no blood, 
breeding and no breeding, was never, perhaps, more conspi- 
cuously displayed. In cow speed, and capacity for work, 
too, the superiority is as manifest as might be expected from 
the above differences. And ye: we must not at once jump to 
the conclusion that all the advantages are on the side of the 
English hound, and despise or repudiate entirely his far less 
aristocratic-looking French The latter—for the 
work he has got to do, and the country in which it is to be 
done—possesses qualities which place him more nearly on a 
level, for utility and efficioncy, than might at first sight be 
supposed, with his more showy and brilliant competitor in 
the hunting field. Some of the qualifications of the English 
modern foxhound are almost thrown away when he is brought 
over to hunt the wild boar in France, while some again 
amount toa positive disadvantage. For instance, his great 


obstruction in lighter coverts, and goes at racing speed across 
the open, tears himself to pieces in such places as the wild 
boar makes hislair in. His very capacity for continuous daily 
work can hardly be taken advantage of in France ; for neither 
the wild boar nor tae wolf will stand too constant “ ing ;’ 
but will soon, if over-worried, put a hundred miles between 
themselves and their tormentors. The lower and thicker- 
skinned French hound gets along better through such obsta- 
cles and over such a i and quite as fast ; for, as I shall 
have to relate presently, it 

hounds that have got to “go the pace” in wild-boar hunting, 
on account of the continuous circuits that have to be made, 
and the vast ext ent of ground to be got over, if you would 
keep up with the long vicissitudes of the chase and be “ in” 
at the final glories of the auz abois and hallali. But above all, 
the French hound is fitted for the couotry he works in, be- 
cause he rarely or ever runs mute. In the immense forest of 
the Nivernais the from the eye like a phan- 
tasm seen for a moment and vanishing into space. The hounds 
are rarely seen when the boar crosses a wide avenue, 
before he buries himself again in 
find. It inenen, the more 
t 
ed 


Ee 


and intricate paths 
n as it dashes across an 
of a boar-hant in the 


ous, 
making relays of fresh horses, and even hounds, almost always 
essential. But of these incidents I shall have to speak more 
fully by-and-bye. The voice of the hounds is the chief guide 
of the hunter, as the horn of the latter is the great encourage- 
ment to the pack. Whenever the rider feels sure of the direc- 
tion the hunt is taking through the heart of the forest, and 
that he is riding true for the head of the pack, he sounds 
the well-known note on the horn always — 
shoulders, both as a guide to others and to let the hounds hear 
that they are waited on and encouraged. But if the hounds 
run mute, you might as well, to make a doggrel rhyme: 

Seek for needles in a bottel of hay, 

As bounds in the forest of Nivernais. 
etimes looked around me with no small feelings of 
have overridden my more experienced 
in those sylvan solitudes. 
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hioned Eoglish hunter or hackney, such as one so often 
hears spoken of, but so seldom sees. The Count was justly 
proud of his purchase and of the choice ke had made of him, 
for the admiration expressed was universal. The foundation 
of his stud, however, was rather Irish than English blood ; the 
latter, in its modern hunting form at least, being less ad 
to the country even than the English hound. Some of the 
Count’s hunters are crosses between the Irish horse and 
the large bony, full-carcased Normandy mare, producing a 
hardy animal of great power and utility, and having the great 
advantage of being naturalized to a climate which, it is now 
incontestable, is extremely trying at first to horses entirely 
foreign to it. Not to be too lar, L may say geverally 
that the Comte d’Osmond possesses a hunting stud of thirt 
horses, worthy of the rest of his mage establishment, an 
highly creditable to his own knowledge and good judgment. 
Strong, powerful animals, full of courage in the field, if I 
may judge from three or four I crossed, and well trained to 
the desperate roads and difficulties through which they have 
to carry their riders in the course of along day’s boar-hunt- 
ing, in what may be truly called ap uncleared country. But 
I ake leave of the gallant steeds for the present, until I come 
to speak of them again in my description of the actualities of 
a French boar-hunt, with which, by your kind permission, [ 
shall endeavour to eatertain my readers in another article.—T. 





ODD ARMS. 


If the moon is the deadest of all ted things, the art and 
science of heraldry is ——ee deadest of all the human circle, 
Suill, how spme of thearms known in the Heralds’ College came 
to be borne, is interesting when illustrative of history, or set- 
ting forth the manners of an epoch. Thus, wh oo Se 
‘oult 
all bore, or bear, the same charge on their coat armour, 
why that charge is the same as the famous Lord Audley’s, is 
& pretty little knightly anecdote, not known to every one; 
though told in Froissart’s best manner. After the battle of 
oitiers, wherein Lord Audley so greatly distinguished him- 
self, and was so grievously wounded, the Biack Prince 
solemnly bestowed on him the gift of five hundred marks 
yearly trom his own private revenue: a sum which at that 
time made a handsome addition to even a lord’s ons, 
But Lord Audiey, mindful of the four squires who had fol- 
lowed him through the thickest of the fight, divided the 
prince’s gift among them, adding the greater grace of leave 
to quarter his arms with their own, with such difference as 
should distinguish them. Wherefore, in the coats of all these 
gentlemen and their descendants, we find somewhere—either 
at the top, or in the middle, or at the bottom of the shield— 


“ Gules, fretty or;” which, in English, isa red ind cross- 
barred with gold. To end the in the old kp 
gol story ~ the good ol ightly 


style :—not to in 
grant ofelx hundred tasks yearly’ to’ be. peld ‘out of bls Oor 
t iy to out 

nish revenues. The “Pelham buckle,” so well known in 
East Sussex, was the badge ted to Sir John de Pelham 
after the same battle. He and Sir Roger la Warr were maioly 
instrumenial in the capture of the French king; so Pelham 
took the buckle of his sword-belt for his cognisance, — 
to it a cage—and a knighthood—and Sir Roger la Warr 





,| the crampet, or chape of the sword for his device. The De 


la Beres have “ a ducal coronet or, therefrom issuant a plume 
of five ostrich feathers per pale argent and azure,” a coat given 
io Sir Richard de la Bere, knight banneret, by Edward the 
Black Prince, for rescuing him at Cregy from a t danger. 
lt was at this same battle that Edward himself assumed the 
ostrich feathers and the coronet, and the modest motto, “ Ich 
Dien,” as he and all subsequent Princes ot Wales have 
borne them, in commemoration of his capture of John of 


across his | Bo 


r Christopher Seton, ancestor of the Earls of Wintoun, 
Geena een ress from the English at the battle of Meth- 
ven, 1303. For this the king gave him his sister, the Lady 
Christian, in marriage; and, among other charges, a sword 
supporting a falling crown within a doubletressure. Robert's 
beart went out to Jerusalem, as we all know, uoder the care 
of Sir James Douglas, who was killed by the way. The 
Douglas family thereupon took as their coat of arms a human 
heart royally crowned, on a field of silver. 
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sapporters of the Earl of Errol] are two husbandmen, 
an ox yoke. In 980, when the Danes invaded the 
island, t was an en ent at Longearty, near Perth, in 
which Kenneth the Third was routed. John de Luz and his 
sons were ploughing in a field hard by. Seeing the Scots flee, 
John and his sons put themselves in a narrow pass, and 
them with the ox , bidding them turn back for a 
1 of loons and cowards. They did so; and the Danes, 
inking it a reinforcement, took fright and yielded. Kenneth 
ve John de Luz as much land in Gowrie as a falcon, flying 
m his wrist, should measure before it . Hence 
crest of the family now representing the old ploughman—a 
falcon rising—and the two busbandmen for supporters. The 
Earls of Kinnoul, a younger branch, alluded to the same in- 
cident in their motto, “ Renovate animo.” Keith, Earl Maris- 
al, bears “azure on a chief or, three pallets gules.” An 
ancestor of the Keiths proved hiv self a more than ordinarily 
brave warrior in a battle near Dundee, when Camus, the 
Danish gentral, was killed. Kenneth—the friend of the De 
Luz—charmed with his valour, dipped his fingers in the blood 
of the Dane, and drew three stripes, or pallets, on the top of 
the shield : hence the arms. 

Jane Lane, of Staffordsbire, saved the life of Charles the 
Second by her wit and sane Her family took as her crest, 
in perpetual memory of that fateful ride, “a demi-horse salient 
afgent, spotted dark grey, sustaining with his forefeet a royal 





silver lion rampant, with nine wheels or springs set round the| 
bordare. 


ns 
“ He who looks at 
him.” 


bead, helmeted, the hair dishevelled, the bosom bare, and the 
throat-latch down. The manner in which they obtained this 
the | crest was in this wise: The father of Agnes Hotot quarrelled 


could te So wike come to tarans,  waneguens 
fight it out, meeting on a strip of 

= o- according to their muscular 
the day 


adve: . Agnes, unwilling that he should lose his claim or 
suffer in bane, envaed 

horse, and went to the place of meeting, where she fough 
vi 


the ground, she 
— down her hair, and bared her neck, to show him that | rearri 


her hand a royal thistle; granted to them on the occasion of 


still being in asort of guaranting 
snomber of the pk s family that could only be received ig 












mem 
“ Strike Dakyns! the Devil's in the Hempe!” is the inex- society after u a period of 
licable motto of the Dakyns family of 3, while the certain certificates of ty; and 
of Dorestebire hed for « crest an aps, wah Whip matte: must yyy Pp b, 
Martin's Martin’s shail at/ Captain Grose, the antiquary, interprets bore, 
3 geo Naraunphanantss venests| ESTE TE ee ee 
The crest of the Du of Northam; & woman an unin D ; 3 term m 
about the 1780 and 1781.” Mr. George Sel 
te. however, bad taken up with the 
time before. The Hon. Henry St. John (nephew of the 
) writes, in 1766: “I own it appears a 
my situation of life to be a patriot, but I think I can exp, 
to you when we meet (for it would be vastly too boris ‘ 
letter) my reasons to justify to you the o tion even of, 
ef younger brother on half-pey.” In the following yeary, 
of Carlisle sends a packet of letters ht from 
“ which, if they are French, the Lord deiiver from 
bore.” ierwards the ear), writing from 
to have the pleasure of meeting Mr. Selwyn at Dover, in 
vember, a boring him with a thousand questions {ill », 
ve don.” 

A cant term is not always intelligible to persons employing 
it, even when these are native and to the manner born, X; 
wonder then tbat the foreign student fidds in the slang wig 
which all lan; are supplemented an endless source ¢ 






































his neighbour, about some ~ at 
ground, 


came, father Hotot was ill in bed, 


they soul 
wee 
to meet his 


{ cap a-pie, mounted her father’s 


= 


it 80 
aliantly that Ringsdale was soon unhorsed. As he layeon 
: loosened the stay or throat-latch of her hel- 


crown.” Penderell ton, and Careless—or Carlos, as Charles | Sir John Lyon’s marriage with the Lady Jane, daughter of|confusion and difficulty. A German gentleman, Chrisiy 
‘would always call him afterwards—did him at | King Robert the Second. Augustus Gottlieb Gade by name, came over On 4 Visit to 
the oak of Boscobel ; and Charles gave them both, as an aug-| The Moors gave many a coat-armour and to our | land in the year 1802, and subsequently published a recor y 


mentation of their arms, an oak-tree and three royal crowns, 
with a difference. 

Tripp, of the Howard stock, has borne since the time of 
Henry the Fifth, both the name of Tripp and a scaling-ladder 
in bend, for his coat armour. “ This atchievement was given 
unto my Lord Howard’s fifth son at the siege of Bullogne. 
King Harry the Filth being there, asked how they took the 
town and castle? Howard answered, ‘I trippd up the 
walls.’ Saith his majesty, ‘ Tripp shall be thy name, no 
longer Howard, and honoured him with the scaling-ladder 


valiant crusaders. In the year of our Lord 1098, says Leland, 
“Corborant, admiral to Soudan of 


cumming on yn the chace of this 
of five pointes on the Christen host, which to every mannes 
— did lighte and arrest upon the 


family bore for their arms in the twelfth century, “ Quarter! 
gee wt or, in the first quarter a star or mullet of five pointes 














his opinions of English life, manners and customs. The bog 
is of considerable interest, and is marked with much intel. 
gent observation and acute criticism. In his etudies of y 
notabilities, the beau of the period seems to have stg 

four miles from Antioche, God, willing} Herr Gaede as a a and pitiful perm 
anes, showed a white star or molette | Easy gallantry is apprehended to be quite foreign to the w. 
tional disposition. The English coxcombs are found to a 

hibit themselves in extravagantly affected attituces, and, , 
an attempt at reconciling French ease with their own reino 


, was it with at 


Antioche, and discomfited sthe 


the Christianes bei 
the saufié of the Ch: 


standard of Albrey de 
Wherefore the De Vere 


y 


ere, there shyning exces:ively.” 


tory ene natures, to og? realize and j the 
for his bend.” The — of Milfield, Cardigan, have three strange-| g caricatures of Mr. Gilray and other satirig 
scaling-ladders and a bloody spear for their char, They | or.” They used this star also as a . “The Erle of Ox-| artists of theday. The gentlemen of the army are 
are the descendants of Kadivor ap Dynewal, who, in the time | ford’s men had a starre, with streames before and behind, | affected with foolish behaviour. “But of all @ 
of Henry the Second, —— the castle of Cardigan from | on their ee. travagances,” notes the critic, “ their fashionable cant is ty 
the Earl of Clare by scalade, for which he was enriched by| If the tins bear an ape for their crest, so do the Fitzger-| most absurd. It is generally an unintelligible gibberish:; 


Rbys, prince of South Wales, and given this coat. 

‘ues coat armour follows an office, not a race; as in 
the arms of the lord of the Manor of Stoke- Lyne, Oxon, which 
bave ever a hawk as one of the supporters, no matter what 
the family arms may be. This came about through Charles 
the First, who, whea be held his parliament at Oxford, re- 
ceived some slight service from the lord of Stoke-Lyne 
Manor, for which he offered to knight him; but the gentle- 
man refused, craving permission, instead, to place his ily 
arms on the breast of a hawk, which was granted in per- 
petuity to the lord, whoever he may be. And sometimes coats 
and supporters evidence successful resistance to royalty itself, 
as with the Bulstrodes of Bulstrode, Bucks, who have, as their 
cognisance, a bull's head erased, in memory of the Se 
stand made against the Norman gentleman whom William 
the Conqueror seat with a body of men to take what was af- 
terwards the Bulstrode estate from its lawful Saxon owner. 
The lawfal Saxon owner resisted, and his friends, the neigh- 
poe ge Saxons helped, specially the ancestors of the Penns 
and Hampdens. itaving no horses, they mounted the farm 
balis, and rode out aratnst the dismayed besiegers, and so 
terrified them that they turned and fled. When the king 
heard of this, he sent for the victorious rebel, under a safe- 
conduct, to court; whither he and his seven sons came, 
mounted on bulls as in their famous sally; and royalty was so 
Seat Gaseet, that he gave him his estate in peace, and 


ed the name of Bulstrode for « perpetual remembrance of strange! 


Many of our family arms are meant as the most excru- 
ciating puns. Thus, the Botreux’ “gryphon” of Cornwall 
= up their fine old coat, a blue gryphon on a golden field, 

three because botru 


toads ; 
poems ag bear whelk-shells, and the Falconers falcons; Go- 
dol bas a dolphin embowed for his crest ; and Dolphinley, 
Do) n, and the Brownes of Dolfinton in Lanarkshire, 
all have dolphins in some form or other. So have the 
wih. the Eglinton toursamaat, appeared en the Keight 
toun tournament, a) as the Knight 
the Dolphin according to his crest; but ndioantl Ds. 
—betey Abhay in Lancasbine hed three whales, each with a 
crosier in his mouth; the Lucys have a pike or luce; 
Comyn a gerb, or sheaf of barley or cummin ; Corbet shows a 
ra a corbean, or corbie; the Arundels figure themselves 
in swallows (hirondelles); Heiz has a hedgehog (herisson) ; 
e and Gray have the , the “ brock” or “ grey 
in some counties ; the Mow brays bear the mulberry as their cog- 
nisance ; the Gobions or Gobyons have everywhere 
or ons ; and the gurges or whirlpools—found 
arms by their descent from the hee = The 
the 


se 


“ Cocks may crow ;” a tobacconist took “ Quid rides ?” 
aod the Company of Wiredrawers have “ Amicitiam trahit 
amor”"—* Love draws friendship.” The Gurneys take the 
gurnard ; but in Cornwall, where the gurnard is known as the 


tub fish, the Tabbes adopt it for themselves. The Troutbecks, | 


from that sweet valley by Windermere, bear three trout 
* fretted,” and their crest is a head on a wreath of trout; 
while Owterbournes, Sprats, Herrings, Mackerells, Wh‘tings, 
Bolee, and Turbc ts, Talbots, Weares, Griffins, and every other 
name under heaven which can be emblemised in beast, fish, 
or thing, finds its likeness in the annals of the “canting” or 
pogo’ arms. 

The Highmores, of Highmoor, Cumberland, bear “ nta 
croes-bow erect between four moorcocks sable, their legs, 
beake, and combs gules.” The Middlemores, of the same 
family, bear the cross-bow and three moorcocks; and the 
Lowmores, still the same family, have the cross-bow and only 
two moorcocks. 

Lord Stourton has six fountains on a bend in his coat of 
Qrms, m aning the river Siour, which rises from six fountains 
or epri be bend is his park paling. So the Humes of 
Nigewells, the same family as David, the historian, bear 8 


alds, Earls of Kildare (Dukes of Leinster now); with two — 
for supporters : emblems taken from the strange event wh 


his cradle by a baboon kept on the premises for sport, and 
handled on the housetop. The 
not mischief, and t the babe 


ape as their 
“Crom a boo” —“* 


is Cornish fora toad. The|O 




















compound of broken French, seasoned with some significg 
and original English terms. There are always some whic) 
havearun. Thus ‘ the boar’ lately made a considerable 
among them. At all public amusements which cress 
languor or satiety, everybody complained, ‘the boar’ Thi 
is the more extraordinary, as there are ) and bas 
hunted in + =~ The slang word bore much trouble 
and misled Herr Goede, it is pretty clear. 

Mr. Hotten, in the last edition of his “Slang D! 7 
bear “ sable: a chevron between two children’s heads coupé| attributes to Shakspeare an acquaintance with the say 
at the shoulders argent; their perukes or; enwrapped about | signification of the word. I allude to the passage whn 
the necks with as many snakes proper.” ‘This is to tell the Buckingham says to Norfolk, of Wolsey, 
world that once a little Vaughan was born with a snake “J read in’s looks 
wreathed round its neck, which believe or not, Matter against me: and his eye reviled 
cor ‘ing to your plvasure. Maclellan, Me, as his abject object : at this instant 
bears for crest a right arm, the hand He bores me with some trick: he’s gone to the King; 
human head thereon. I'll follow, and outstare him. 


But Mr. Charles Knight would have us understand the worl 
to mean, rather,—-wounds, thrusts ; as in the “ Winter's Tale’ 
“ Now the ship doring the moon with her mainmast.” Ce 
tainly, in considering Wolsey, Buckingham’s mood is notou 
of languor and ennut ; not the normal state of a man under 
is boredom. On the contrary, he is in atowering pasmia 

orfolk expostulates with him upon his exceeding violence:- 


Be advised: 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 


befel the father of John, the first earl, who was taken out of 


however, meant love 
n safe, after having 
frightened the household into fits; hence the iami.y took ap 


and two for their oo with 
will burn,” for their motto. Vaughans 


came over and ravaged Galloway; and to the 
chief James promised the estate and lands of Bm i 
lan went forth on the venture, siew the 

less rude, if of 













is no al 
. More stronger to direct you than you 
y oe an eR Sree 78 we q 
of Charl . Or but allay, the fire of passion.” 


i 
: 


This is not the way he would have addressed a man who bil 
been simply bored, according to the modern meaning of te 
term. 
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courage go pleasing A little book published at Cam in 1803, called 
mentation.” The is not so a Gradus ad or a Di of Ac 
dues, of hovour. The Daveup»rts of Cneshire , or Cant, which are used at ie 
bear a man’s head cut off below his shoulders, with a halter the derivation of bore from the Greet 
round his neck ; acrest borne ever since the time when a| arose, proposition is of course only 
Davenport was taken prieoner in one of the York and Lan- | piece of university jocosity. 

cate Satis Gin eS eS ee ao eee oe Sir Walter Scott, of the Alfred Clab, establisbel 
he and all his line should t this crest in memory and in| in Albemarle Street in 1808, now in the Orienisl, 
token. Worse than , manacie relates, “ that it was m 





haunted, like al 
monsters delighting to 
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tatorsnting, occbemaeabe of creatures. 

. t e, 

Whatever its origin, howenss, ee word Mer aow OS 

ceptance every where—is acknowledged the 
societies ; is admitted now not merely into the slang, 





it, disclosed the lost ring, to 
| lady's name, and the repeti! 
Foly crates, and the still older Eastern 
| the evil genii, And in speaking for the 
| may state that several Swies an: German families 
arnis fish skeletons only; which look as vncomfortable as the 
arms “acdumbrated,” or only traced in outline, in use in od 
times to show tbat all the su “tance, that is the land and tene- 
nents, had departed, and only the empty title remained.—7o be 
concluded next week. 





















“WHAT A BORE!” 

“Tam much obli to you for your letter,” writes 
Lady Diana Beseciiet to George Selwyn, in .* indeed it 
was not at all a ——; but I dare write the w 





t of its sens radical, it 1s better not to use it.” The ex- 
yehip hesitated to employ was no doubt “ 
>” the term had come into vogue some few years; but it | great bores. 
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s most useful animal—well adapted for the ends fur which 
nature intended him. He alone, by constant! 

the charge and the same truths the same re- 
quests, succeeds in awakening attention to the cause which 
be advocates, and obtains that hearing which is granted him 
at last for self-protection, as the minor evil compared to his 
jmportunity, but which is requisite to make his cause under- 








A word which has thus been stamped with royal approval 
jn 2 manner 80 signal, needs no further defence or advocacy. 
It may now pass from hand to hand—or rather from mouth 
to mouth—without bindrance or question of any kind. Thus 
securely planted in the language, it will flourish for all time 
peta , spreading out deep and strong roots below, and 

~seacking branches over head. Durron Coox. 
—_———@———— 


RUSSIA AND BRITISH INDIA. 


Asthere is no smoke without fire, so the wildest panic is 
generally founded on some smal! basis of fact. An owt in the 
corner of a barn or a cow looking over a hedge appears as the 

of the departed to many a frightened villager, and some 
accidental word or deed of a neighbour is regarded by the 
suspicious as proof eae of settled malignity and ill-will. 
Just now a good old bugbear, which was regarded with real 
slarm sume five-and-twenty years ago, is again brought to 
ight A 7 of Russian sggression in the East is raised once 
more, and Russian arms and Russian intrigue are believed by 
some very worthy persons to be busy at work in a nefarious 
stiempt to undermine our Indian Empire. Dr. Vambéry, the 
excellent dervise who renounced his name and nation, and 
for years contented himself with sandbaths in Turkistan in 
the pursuit of pure philology, has warned us of the risks we 
rup, and now Calcutta has taken up the tale. The capital of 
British India, ordinarily so tree from excitement, is disturbed 
with nsion. The Russians have got Khokan, they are 
working mines at Budukhshen, they are makiag roads 
through Bokhbara and Cabul, and doing all this, what can they 
intend to do next except march into the Punjab? The Ben- 
Hurkaru is hot in its indignation against the wiles of the 
orthern Bear, and our own correspondent, while leaving to 
statesmen in Eo 
these apprehensions, declares that the probability of an inva- 
sion of Hindostan cannot be denied. 

It is to be tted that this phantom of Russian aggres- 
sion should still find believers. e had hoped it had vanish- 
ed for ever, like many another error, or that, if it still found 
credence, it was only among a few survivors of a past genera- 
tion. One or two insignificant circumstances have, however, 
served to obtain credit for it again. The Russian Govern- 
ment has found it necessary to punish some outrages on its 
Tartar border, and i.s acts, obscurely reported and little un- 
derstood, have been construed into steps in a far-reaching 
policy. Those who have been seady to attribute to our allies 
such treacherous designs might have found reason to mistrust 
their own sagacity if they had taken the pains to consider the 
actual condition of the Russian Empire. The traditional aims 
which it has been the fashion to discover in the successors of 
Peter the Great have in fact varied with each successive Em- 
peror. Alexander from Paul, both from Nicholas, 
and all three from the second Catherine. In a pure autocracy 

policy of the nation, and 
every Emperor has had a policy of his own. Whatever de- 
signs might have been entertained by the late Emperor—and 
there is no sort of evidence that he ever contem 





pation of the serfs, the improvement of the Russian adminis- 
trative re development of Russian resources, are the 
labours to which he has devoted himself, and in pursuing them 
he bas been by the disorganized and impoverished 
condition in which the Emperor Nicholas left his dominions. 
The — Alexander II. bas had no means, even if he 
had the re, to pursue foreign conquests. What has, how- 
ever, been furced upon him ought to have been understood by 
the people of Calcutta from their own experience. A settled 
Government bordered by savage tribes is in a position of great 
difficulty, at once unwilling to make war upvn a cloud and to 
tolerate perpetual dopredations; if a pacific attitude be 
maintained the borderers become more impudent ia aggression, 
and if war be declared nothing short of occupation of the 
enemy's territory can be accepied as a g tee of peace. 
stime whea we are unwillingly forced to send an expedition 
againet the Bhooteas, the attack of Russia oa Kbokan ought 
to excite no apprehension. The Russians are under the same 
necessity as ourselves, and they might suspect us with as much 
Teason a8 we Can suspect them. e have very little certain 

as to the extent of their movements; but, taking 
the highest statements which have been made as accurate, 





Russian army is far from me our 

border. From the Bea of Aral—the base of the o; 

pm denen jia—to Peshawur is nearly as far 

« from Odessa to Si. Petersburg, and the intervening country 

is one half a sandy waste and half mountalnous and 
The Oxus, which flows the sandy waste into 


e 
ie 


march into the on which are to 

Ported by the Shahvof Perea, the Chan of Bekinnns seat ate 

Orother—it is at present uncertain which—of the persons 
to be the Ameer of Cabal. When at they 

Tach the frontier, they must cross it through the or 

Bolan which would be as hopeless an asa 

perfectly plined army amply furnished with supplies 


e. We may wait with confidence any such in-| 1 


undertak 
Yasion, which could only end in the utter ruin of the invaders. 
Tt has always been a of the Russian army that it cannot 
March ; invaluable on its own ground, it is powerless when 
taken away from it, and an attempt to invade India through 
Torkistan and Cabul would prove its destruction. Bat we 
the Russian Government in appearing to accept the 
of Calcutta, which impute to it an intention 
pS oe at once be a crime and a blunder.—Zimes, 

—_--2> — 


DEATH OF THE CZAREWITCH. 


The history of no European throne is so fall of mournful 
events as that of the Russian Sovereignty. One 
ne say that a peculiar fate seems to hang, dark and 
rveth over the heirs of that ill fated Crown. The mystery of 
@ murderec Prince Demetrius is one of the sombre romances 
Rassian history ; a calamity in itself, a calamity in the vic- 
whom it allared to hopeless deception and certain rain. 
and 


£F 


ed ere oe oven sone 
more black mysterious 0 
Peter the Great, A long and crue captivity, closed by » 


ay 











































































terrible death, was the doom of him who 
ceeded to the Russian 
A hideous 


upon her son. And the death of 


impression has not wh 
Europe when Nicholzs of 
by virtue of a renounced 
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throne under the title of Ivan the Sixth. 
ly was the life and death of the brainless, 


The fate, which there 


—himseelf called to the throne 


. Once again the stroke of destiny has 
e Russian House. This time, however, 





ble intrudes itself into 
the Russian Sovereign of his 


Treason leve that had hel of Lord Palmerston 
ie besband, waseee ooh terrible ie lar to a by Earl Russell in the House of Lords, a 
the wretched Paul furnished | that the a 
a subject for a bon mot to the genial wit of Talleyrand. The | and condolence with the government and peop 

fly faded away-which fell upon | The announcement was received with cheers. 


—was suddenly etricken| There wasa 
down in the midst of the schemes to which be had devoted his | St. George’s Hall on the afternoon of the 26tb 
restless intellect and his daring, 
of General Fe 

fallen heavily on 
the world learns the result with unmingled feelings of regret 
and sympathy. No element of the b 
the sentiment which fills Europe, 
untimely fate that has rob! 
eldest son, and the Russian Throne of its direct heir. 


t to have suc- | was correct in saying that the circumstances were happily un- 


recedented, an 


form of the motion which would cause objection to 
luckless young man, who, in an evil hour, married her who to it. 

was afterwards Catherine the Second. 

was only too m 
to bring upon 


he hoped there would be mere he the 
taken 


In the House of Commons, Sir George Grey, in the absence 
on account of illness, gave & notice simi. 


ress should convey a strong ee tyapahy 


meeting of the merchants of Liverpool at 
to express the 


and succumbed to the treason | sentiments of the people at the assassination of President Lin- 
colo, The mayor presided, and he and several leading mer- 
chants made speeches, denouncing the crime and expressing 
sympatby with the people of the United States in strong terms. 
A resolution onposesins we anf ladignaiipe, ha ph ee ae 

all differences of opivion politically, was unanimo opted, 
eg adr mee mee 54 and ordered to be nat to the Ruationn Minister al London, 
to Mrs. Lincoln, and to Mre. Seward.—On the evening of the 


The youth—for he was but a youth—who died at Nice|8ame day, and at the same place, there was another great 




























Macedonian Alexander. if he 


now how remarkable are ber loveliness and 


The sister of our own Princess of Wales—the 


zar. Her betrothed husband was then 


So the heir of 


blossoms are so exquisite in their frag- 


He sickened and sickened. Then came a sud- 


significance the progress which 


dying. That must have been a mourn- 


a and touching the final 
interview between the youthful princess and him who was to 


have been her husband! How could romance or poetry sug- 
gest anything more deeply filled with pathos? “1 hoped,” 


once wrote an unhappy victim of misguided patriotic fervour, | A 


from the prison and in the very shadow of death, to his be- 
trothed wife, “I hoped to have been a pillar round which 
your young ons would have clung and found support; 
but a rude wind has shattered it, and they must fall over a 
grave.” So the rude wind shattered the stately column round 
which the affections of the Princess Dagmar twined, and 
they have fallen over a grave. For the son of the Czar only 
lived to see his father and his betrotifed, and then took his 
farewell of earthly ties and human love. Oa the very thres- 
hold of aJlife which promised to be rage pe in im- 
perial splendour and domestic happiness, he fell down and 
died.—. Morning Star, April 25. 
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EUROPEAN SYMPATHY. 
THE ASSASSINATION OF MR. LINCOLN. 


The 
strongest of y, ind m and horror were 
universally po aE ay em was but one voice throughout 
the country, and eee eee ieleeient the cause of the 


and caused al, ge pe — 
topic, most a oO i. 
ticularly in Li and Manchester. nial 
On that day, Wednesday, there was only a session 
of Parliament. attendance was very slim, about 


deepest regret and horror, that 
the President of the United States has been deprived of life 
by an act of violence, and we desire to express our sympathy 
al the sad event to the American minister now in Londvn, as 
well as to declare our hope and confidence in the future of 
that country, which we trust will continue to be asso- 
ci with enlightend freedom, and peaceful relations with 
this and every other country.” 

In the House of Lords on the 27th, Earl Russell gave notice 
that on Monday, the ist of May, he would move ano 
address to the Crown, expressing the sorrow and indignation 
of the House at the assassination of the President of the 
United States, and praying her Majesty to convey expression 
of those feelings to the government of the U. 8.—Karl Derby 
hoped the government Lad taken pains to ascertain that there 


were @ 
pee offered, and led to confusion, amidst which the meeting was 
— 


Le Princess | With an 
agmar, now scarcely eighteen years of age, was affianced to | Miration of the 
the eldest son of the 
litle more than twenty-one. Fortune seemed to smile her very 
brightest upon the union. The fates appeared to have been 
propitiated, the mournful destiny of the Russian Crown to be 
at last averted. Soon, however, anxious eyes di 
the young man did not look so strong as love could have 
wished to see him, Only, it was hoped, some passing and 
slight indisposition, which a little eniuyment of softer and 
warmer atmosphere would soon dispel. 
Russia came to the perfumed shores of the Mediterranean—to 
Nice, where the 
rance ; where Alphonse Karr, the poet, cultivates the brightest 
of flowers; where the delicious air, breathing from the sea, 
seems to carry healing on its wings. But the young hope of 
two houses did not thrive for all the perfume and the genial 
atmosphere, 
den -troke, and the impending calamity showed grim and in- 
exorable in the prospect. Then the telegrams began to chro- 
nicle every day with a fatal 
disease was making in the frail frame of the young Prince. 
Then from St. Petersburg hastened his father, and from Co- 
penbagen came his affianced bride. The mother all the time] 4 
was constant at the bedside of her son—faithful in her at- 
tendance as a matron of the suburbs of St. Peters- 
burg whose child lay 


g the 
ful meeting which took place between the Czar of Russia and . il th 
on bee baa bL news, deputed an aid-de-camp to call on the minister of the 


yesterday might have seemed a few months back one of the nats of the working classes, at which similar resolutions 
darlings of high fortune. Born in the purple, he 

him the prospect of ruling over one of the greatest 
splendid empires on the earth. If he proved merely an am- 
bitious man, he would surely hold within his grasp enough to 
content the ambition of a 
showed himself an enlightened and patriotic ruler, there is 
perhaps no empire in the world in which enlightenment and 
patriotism could find so broad a field as in the Russian. 
the destinies of the Czar’s eldest son looked not merely bright, 
because of the lustre of a prospective throne. One of the 
most beautiful and amiable of women was his + fflanced bride. 
Numbers of Englishmen have seen the Princess Dagmar of 
Denmark, and 
her grace ; most of us have heard of her accomplishments and 
her amiability. 
sister of the future Queen of Eogland—she became the be- 


opted. A resolution of a more political character was 


he Common Council of London, the American Chamber 


of Commerce in Liverpool, and public bodies in various 

of England have adopted resolutions of sympathy and indigna- 
tion. Large numbers of Germans in London also presented 
But| 8a address to Mr. Adams. 


On Saturday evening, the 29th of April, an immense public 


meeting convened under the auspices of the Emancipation 
Society, in St. James’ Hall, London, to express feelings of 
grief and horror at the assassination of President Lincoln, and 
sympathy with the 


vernment and people of the United 


tates, and with Mrs. Lincolo, Mr. Seward and family. The 


galleries of the hall were draped in black. Over the end of 
trothed bride of him, who was looked on as destined to be one | ‘he gallery hung = American flag. The hall was crowded 


day the Emperor of Russia, Only last October, t 
gland the task of estimating the value of| D 





ifested not merely their warm ad- 
character and capacity of the late President, 


and sincere ageapoing with the people of the U, 8. in the loss 

sustained, but the’ 

Lincoln represented.—The platform contained an array of 

parliamentary gentlemen, and many leading citizens 

iscovered that | ™¢!ropolis. Many ladies were present, a majority of whom 
were in mourning. 


ir hearty approval of the great cause Mr, 
the 


Various resolutions were carried, not 


merely with unanimity, but with an intense feeling rarely seen 
at public meetings. —The chair was occupied by William 
Evans, president of the Emancipation Society, Messrs. F 


re- 


ter, Stans‘eld, Leathern, Taylor, Potter, Baxter, and Baines, 
members of Parliament, conducted the proceedings with ex- 
pressions of deep sympathy with the American government 
and people, and entire confidence in the administration of 
President Johnson.—Letters of sympathy were received from 
Sir Charles Lyell, Lord Houghton, and others —Oyrus W. 
Field, who was called for and received with great applause, 
thanked the chairman and the meeting on behalf of the Ame- 
rican people for their deep sympathy with the thirty millions 
on the other eide of the Atlantic who were mourning for the 
death of Abraham Lincoln. 


It is reported that Queen Victoria will send a letter of con- 
lence to Mrs. Lincoln, and express sympathy with the 
American people. 


A dispatch from Paris says: “ Napoleon, on receivin 


United States, to request him to convey to President Johnson 
the expression of profound «affliction and sorrow with which 
the odious crimes bad inspired the Emperor.”~—The Protestant 
church of Paris performed a funeral service on the 29th alt.— 
dd of condol to the American people have passed 
the lower house of the Austrian Reicbsrath unanimously, 
The Austrian and Swiss goveroments have forwarded ad- 
dresses.— Herr Von Bismark, prime minister of Prussia, ad- 
dressed a letter to the United States minister in Berlin, and it 
was personally delivered py tee Under Secretary of State. [a 
the Prescien Chamber of Deputies. Herr Lowe, in earnest 
terms, moved a vote of sympathy with America. He extolled 
from personal acquaintance the greatness ot President Lin- 
coln’s character, Almost all the members rose in token of 
their concurrence in the vote.—The Italian Cham- 
ber of Deputies was draped in black on the 27th, and would 
continue so for the three following days, in mourning for 
Abraham Lincoln. The Minister ot Fi , oi 





inance 
chamber agreed, to send an address to the American Co’ 
expensing the aaiel af Gn conatey and the, Seay & 5, 
coln’s assassination. 
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ANNEXATION. 


in any great prejudice against republican institutions. 
The truth is that the colonists have generally democratic 

it may be without fully realising it, and they would easily re- 
concile themselves to the changes which would be necessary 
in their incorporativa into the American Unica.” 

These views are copied approvingly into the Pays of Mon- 
treal, the organ of Mr. Dorion and bis baker's dozen of fol- 
lowers, and {rom it we re-translate them. They are of course 
in exact accord with the views of the Rouge party Proper, 
and we cannot wonder at their beiog batled by them with 
We assure the Zeonomist, however, that it terribly 
opinion of Canada, in representing us as 
being favourable to Democratic, or Republican Institutions. 
Nothing in the recent debate in the Cavadian Parliament was 
more gratifying nor more manifest than the strong - 
cal principle which prevails among the public men of this 
Province, and in nothing do they so well reflect the opinions 
of the people at large. The Canadian people bave not simply 


was nothing in the form of the motion rendering it in the|a strong prejadice against Republicaniem, but they bave a 


| slightest degree doubtful whether unanimous assent would be 
given by the House to the motion. As proposed, the matter 
was unprecedented. He was quite certain the expression of 
sorrow and indignation for the atrocious act committed would 
not only meet with the assent of the House, but 





in her 





‘ould represent the feeling of every man, woman, and child | cal 
in her Majesty's dominions—Earl Russell said Earl Derby 


well established and sound coosviciions which leads them to 
object to that system of Government. And in ing a new 
Constitution for these British Awerican Provinces, the idea 
of a strong ceutral authority was the one prominent idea 
which le fixed their minds upon. D.fference of politi- 

cul is the strong ground of spr to the 


idea of tion; and we are 80 strong is 
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THE ALBION. 





this feeling in the country, that were England to-morrow 
to force us to seek out a new state of political existence, 
we should insist upon maintaining our responsible system 
of Government, with nominated judicial and executive offi- 
cers, even as an independant State of the American Union. 
The ay on that discussion is not yet, and God grant that 
it may be long delayed.— Hamilton, C. W., Spectator. 


the 10th inst , at St. Stepben’s Church, by the 
Rev. Dr. oss T. Eastwor Bennett to Mary M., adopted 
daughter of Mrs. P. L. Hearne, all of this city. 
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Mr. Lincoln’s Murder Made Known in Europe. 

Spontaneous, universal, profound, and loudly-expressed 
were the grief and abhorrence of the Old World, on learning 
the terrible tragedy enacted at Washington. There was no 
pause for considering how the events might affect political re- 
lations, or how this or that form of sympathetic comment 
might tally with recorded dogmas. At once, and moved by 
a common impulse, the British Government, Parliament, Peo- 
Pe, and Press gave vent to their feelings; nor is it improba- 
ble that the mourning Lady of the Isles herself bas already 
broken through the frigid rules of etiquette, and testified by 
word of personal condolence that there may be a sorrow more 
acute than her own.—Gathered together elsewhere are such 
condensed reports of European sentiment on the occasion, as 
have been current here during the last few days; nor can it 
be doubted that each successive mail, in bringing news from 
remoter distances, will but widen this interesting record. 

All this is grateful to the American heart, though 
journalists here are busily probing the motive and the 
manner of each utterance, and after sucking out and parading 
all the honey of praise awarded to their country, fall back 
into the old routine of abuse. Thither we shall not follow 
them, for we are still unable to comprehend all the ludicrous 
importance attached to sundry bits of fine writing in one or 
another newspaper. It is indeed impossible to resist a laugh 
—if one does not groan—over the apparition of the London 
Times, conjured up hourly, daily, weekly, monthly, and an- 
nually, by our excited brethren of the quill in these parts, and 
not allowed to rest even now. On this point we have often 
enlarged, but we cannot pass it by without remarking that the 
very climax of absurdity was capped by one of our neigh- 
bours, the other day, in its grave announcement that “ the whole 
English nation strangely listens in awe and credulity” to the 
Times, This assertion is unmitigated trash. We assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 7imes inspires a hundred 
fold more “ awe and credulity” in the United States, than it 
does in the United Kingdom. 

Home News, 

Beyond the general excitement caused by the intelli- 
telligence of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination, there is little that 
claims notice in the letters and papers that have come to 
hand. Moreover, the regular mail of the 29th ult., has not 
reached us as we write, so that we have only the faintest out- 
ljne of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget, as laid be- 
fore the House of Commons. We may rejoice nevertheless 
that the rumoured surplus of nearly four millions sterling, 
in the current year’s revenue, is an actual fact. Mr. Glad- 
stone also proposes to diminish taxation proportionably, in a 
mode that commends itself to public approval. A reduc- 
tion of two pence in the income-tax will be a boon 
to many persons of limited means, though scarcely 
appreciable here amid the extravagance that is almost 
universal. Sixpence per pound taken off the duty on tea, and 
consequently off the price, is a grateful concession to the poor. 
The remission of one shilling-and-sixpence per cent. in the 
stamp on fire insurance policies was not optional on Mr. 
Gladstone’s part, but was forced upon him by the House of 
Commons, Nevertheless, the finance minister may be con- 
gratulated on his success, and the country on having so va- 
luable a public servant. 

It must have been difficult to find a worthy successor to the 
late Richard Cobden. Clearly, Mr. J. B. Potter, just returned 
to fill the vacant seat for Rochdale, can lay no claim to the 
title. His head has been turned by his elevation to the dig- 
nity ofan M. P., as he plainly showed at the public meeting 
held in London, on the evening of the 29th ult., for the pur- 
pose of expressing grief and indignation at the murder of the 
President, and sympathy with the People of the United 
States. With all the fussiness of a vulgar parvenu, this Mr. 
Potter must needs obtrude allusions to some of his own pecu- 
liar hobbies, and turn the thoughts of the meeting from the 
sole object before them, to his crotchets on Parliamentary re- 
form. Mr. Cobden’s good sense and good taste would have 
kept him free from any such breach of decorum. We 
console ourselves with the thought, that an orator of St. 
James's Hall soon finds his level on the floor of the House of 
Commons. 

Alarm, in respect to the epidemic prevalent at St. Peters- 
burg, appears to have subsided, mainly because it is tolerably 
well established that the disease has been local in its causes. 
Yet has public attention been largely concentrated on Russia, 
in consequence of the premature death of the Emperor’s eldest 
son, at Nice. Circumstances tend to invest this melancholy 
event with peculiar interest, as may be gathered from an ar- 
ticle above, extracted from a Loudon contemporary. 


The Late War; a Variety of Incidents. 
The last Confederate army on this side of the 
Misisssippi, that of General Dick Taylor, bas finally surren- 


dered to General Canby, U. 5S. West of that river, 


derable Southern force, but it is known that negotiations for 
its surrender have also been commenced ; it can hardly do else 
than lay down its arms. Texas alone will then be held by 
any body of men capable of resistance to the Federal Govern- 
ment. General Johnston’s army was altogether demoralized, 
when he lately capitulated to General Sherman ; and the bulk 
of it walked off homeward, regardless of all discipline, before 
the arrangements could be formally carried out. The na- 
tional troops, on the other hand, are marching Northward 
with much pomp, and will be welcomed with festivities at 
their homes. 

The last accounts place the fugitive Mr. Jefferson Davis at 
Powelton, in Hancock County, Georgia. His waggon-loads 
of specie no longer figure in descriptive telegrams. The 
Union cavalry are still said to be in hot pursuit. Mr. Mallory, 
late Secretary of the C. S. Navy, has not been captured at 
Pensacola, as announced last week. 

In utter disregard of the Constitution, and unheeding the 
obvious proprieties of the case, the U. 8. Government has 
commenced, before a secret Military Tribunal at Washington, 
the trial of the batch of persons accused as participants or 
conspirators in the matter of Mr. Lincoln’s death and the at- 
tempt to murder Mr.Seward. Very bitter are the denuncia- 
tions of the press over this ill-judged arrangement, which is at- 
tributed solely to Mr. Stanton. We need not add our own; 
the affair is none of ours. We only remember two facts, 
namely that such a mode of trial under the circumstances 
could rot possibly have been devised or practised in England, 
and that it is the peculiar aim of some persons here to iden- 
tify themselves with unusual proceedings. No evidence has 
yet been vouchsafed to the public. The newspapers, we say, 
deprived of an occasion for enormous circulation, are very 
wrath. It is even said that the Bar, which has lost an op- 
portunity for forensic display, is about to issue its protest 
against the implied violation of citizens’ rights. The Bar has 
been wondrously quiet until now.--The extradition of the ac- 
cused, impertinently said to be “harboured in Canada,” has not, 
we believe, been demanded ; indeed it could not be, until 
some evidence was forthcoming. Cleary, one of them, has 
added an indignant denial of any share in the foul deed, 
or connivance with its plotters, to that of Messrs. Sanders 
and Tucker. The arraigned have all pleaded “ not guilty.” 
The President has issued a Proclamation, embodying the 
notice already said to have been given to foreign powers, in 
relation to the treatment of C. S. cruisers that may touch at 
their ports. The few particulars have already been given, 
Meantime, the ram Stonewall, from Lisbon, is reported at 
anchor off Nassau, and a small schooner carried off from the 
Chesapeake by violence and put for the nonce under the Con- 
federate flag, has touched at Salt Key, and been claimed by 
the U.S. Cousul. The vessel was not however given up, 
though ordered off in twenty-four hours. We await further 
information regarding the Stonewall, trusting that nothing 
whatever may occur to complicate still further the many 
pendent nautical questions. Mr. Seward will have ample 
employment, when he resumes his place at the head of the 
State Department. We are right glad, by the way, to register 
that his health is much improved; and that his son’s condi- 
tion is also represented as more favourable. 

The financial buoyancy of the country surprises even its 
most sanguine friends. The rate at which the loan to the 
Government, known popularly as the seven-and-three-tenths, 
is absorbed is indeed a marvellous instance of public confi- 
dence, in the midst of heavy debt and possible troubles. In 
one day of this week, seventeen millions of dollars were sub- 
scribed by ‘individuals; and, on each of two other days, 
fifteen millions. 

In our last summary we omitted to mention one of the 
most frightful accidents of the war, if such a term may be 
properly applied. The steamer Sultana, on the Mississippi, 
overloaded with more than two thousand returning soldiers, 
exploded her boilers, causing the loss of seventeen hundred 
victims to an atrocious neglect of ordinary precautions. The 
vessel is said to have been adapted to carry five hundred pas- 
seng2re at the most !—To this fearful calamity, which has at- 
tracted very little notice, we have to add the discovery ofa 
contemplated crime at which humanity may well shudder. A 
Dr. Blackburn, e Southern refugee, has been accused of plotting 
the introduction of yellow fever from Bermnda into Northern 
cities, by deliberate shipment to them of rags and clothing, 
known by himself professionally to be impregnated with the 
seeds of this disease. Preliminary had not 
indeed fixed the guilt positively upon him; but the Magis- 
trates have determined to send the case before the Court of 
General Assizes, 


England's Haste to Acknowledge Belligerents. 

The attempt to fasten upon Great Britain the charge of un- 
due haste in recognising the late Confederate States as belli- 
gerents, has just called into the field a Mr. George Bemis of 
Boston. As his essay, which appeared in the ample pages of 
one of the papers of that city, would fill a tolerably sized 
volume, and as our own space is none of the largest, we can- 
not be expected to enter upon a refutation of a tenth of the 
misstatements and misrepresentations in which he indulges. 
Nor, indeed, is it easy to argue with a man, who, with no or- 
dinary pretensions to a thorough acquaintance with the diplo- 
matic difficulties of the last four years, has the effrontery to 
raise a large superstructure of vituperation on an assertion 
like the following : 





General Kirby Smith has been lately in command of a consi- wees 


mary pod pet 
ment bed not pet the arvt soldier into the field nor fired the'aay 
gun towards such a suppression.” 

Now, it will be remembered that long before the fall of 
Fort Sumter, several Siates had withdrawn from the Union— 
that seven were actually out on the 2nd of March, and that in 
these, as well as in Virginia and North Carolina, the ay. 
thority and laws of the United States were as dead as it 
would be possible to imagine them in Turkestan or Tim. 
buctoo. Nor was the successful attack on Fort Sumter 
the only insurrectionary blow that had been struck; 
for, as far back as the earlier days of January, For 
Pulaski at Savannah, the U. 8S. srsenals at Mobile and Apala. 
chicola, and the navy yard at Pensacola, had all been 
seized by the South. On the 15th of April, the day after Sum. 
ter was evacuated, President Liucoln’s proclamation was ig- 
sued, calling out, what appeared in those times, the immense 
number of 75,000 men. If, after the occurrence of a series of 
events till that time unparalleled on this continent, the Ame. 
rican government were unable to decide between the 14th 
and the 19th of April whether the insurrection would necensi. 
tate suppression by arms, it is surely the height of absurdity 
to blame Lord Russell and his fellow ministers for taking s 
more serious, and—what four years of the bloodiest struggle in 
history have proved to be—a more correct view of the whole 
question. Mr. Bemis labours‘bard to show that the Presi- 
dent’s blockade proclamations of the 19th and 27th of April 
were only prospective in their nature, though he is obliged to 
admit that they were put in force on the 30th of the 
same month ; and we must be excused for insisting that 
the very brief delay that preceded the enforcement 
was less the result of hesitation and of magnanimity, than of 
a downright difficulty in collecting a blockading squadron 
from the few and scattered materials of the then existing 
marine. We do not require to be told that a blockade must 
be effective, to be legal; but effectiveness is less a positive 
than a relative term ; and, at any rate, the American people 
were determined to constitute themselves the sole judges of 
what they deemed their rights under the law of nations 
We are sure that every loyal man at the North, and every 
Federal Court, would have justified the capture of an Eng. 
lish merchant-man entering Savannah or Charleston, after 
the blockade was duly proclaimed; nor would it have been 
in the power of her Majesty’s Government to have presented s 
remonstrance, in any degree entitled to Mr. Seward’s conside- 
ration. 

In his excessive anxiety to underrate the true character 
and importance of the rebellion, and to prove that Mr. 
Lincoln’s were merely vague threats that 
could have occasioned no inconvenience or damage to foreign 
commerce, Mr. Bemis coolly acquaints us with his confident 
belief, “ that if the British and French governments had only 
signified in a friendly way to the American government that 
certain modifications of the right of search on the high ses 
were necessary to prevent the blockade from being considered 
of an international and not a municipal character, such s 
modification would have been cheerfully listened to.” That 
is, the two great maritime powers of Europe might have of 
fered to accommodate America with an unheard-of innovation 





“ England hastened to raise the Confederates to the status of a 
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Britain acted in strict accordance with long and well established 
principles of international law. ; 
Mexico ; Military Emigration ; 8 Correspondence. 
Unwilling to convert the Albion into a record of political 
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; are at the 
nces all the world over, we sometimes neglect topics | sentiment. commencement, the more there will be as the season advances. 
de, fut are not devoid of public interest. When, however, that| It is plain that our vestryman, whose name, by the way,| 2%? 118 tons auinat ihe Snaghien, 40, soe toe poupete 
bia interest assumes an international character, and when the situa- | js Hill (or, as he would pronounce it, 'Ill), is not a graduate | Mr. Devito, tbe ity Chamberlain, to beat twenty-five miles to 
ton concerns the great powers of either hemisphere, it falls} of London University. At any rate, his style is sadly defi-| windyard bom Sandy Hook, undor such rrangement as judges 
@- properly within our province to bestow upon the subject an | cient in the elegance and accuracy which we have been led to Eee 
tay vessional word. Need we say that the remark applies very | believe are sedulously taught in that democratic institution. Huse. 
im. closely to affairs in and concerning Mexico? He desires his American friend to accept his “hearty con- A German troupe has come and gone, and left not much 
pal They, who tell us that history a it- eee > Ee tence behind. Rb pais Cast the Be ger, CO a pert 
: - must be puzzled to find a parall instance. France | rebellions that has darkened modern days.” What the other comings, did no notice or im; an 
= per beter has forced we. ~ pt eoe a ey w rebellions are he does not take the trouble to mention, but we cotertalved the attendants, more =< gs The perform them 
; but at the same time wr 01 out of | may conclude that he refers to those of Hungary, Poland, and | nothing essentially notable. 
My BBD ronic anarchy, has commenced and encouraged commercial | Italy—which have all, in days now pest, found favour in the| qToMe™iytt Ling Hall, Mr. SB, Mille gives he Annual 
enterprize, has aided in emancipating a superstitious people | eyes of this community. Our cockney ee goes on | cians, and an admirable interpreter of the classic in his art, Mr. 
i... from # priestly yoke, has infused some signs of vigour into a de- | to express his hope “ that the savagery of a Butler will be re-| Mills ought to be fvoured with # large attendance of genuine 
caying body politic, and in short bids fair to build up a nation | pudiated, so that the wings of mercyjmay win back those who 


out of materials lying hopelessly scattered. Disapprove as we 





have gone astray”—a figure of speech which is essentially 


msy of the scheme in its conception, and‘of the manner in which | Aldermanic, though the feeling which it embodies be alto- Drama. 
it nas been worked out, it must be conceded that the Mexicans | gether praiseworthy. Not long, however, does the writer aaen> on rind —n, LA would be more cor- 
themselves have been gainers, and that commerce, with her| dwell upon politics; he passes with astonishing ease and |, an — y, y excellence _ 


e dramatic art. Thus, there are many players, 
who, in the majority of parts, are merely respectable, or m 
orcommonplace. The critic, whosees such Players, in such parts 
carries away a mistaken impression of their talen' 
cases, no impression at all. Tosee Mr. Charles Fisher, for ex- 
am in half-dozen such parts as Sir Thomas Clifford, is to 
derive neither aclear nor an adequate idea of his uncommon 
talents and culture. To see him in Mercutio, on the contrary, or 
in Nicholas Rue, or even in Goldfinch, is to be dazzled by his bril- 
liancy, deeply moved by his power, and charmed by his taste and 
skill. The reason is that these are —-< suit him. 


pandmaid civilization, may well anticipate advantages. Ac- 
cepting the fact as accomplished, several of the leading 
powers of Europe have established diplomatic relations with 
the Emperor Maximilian. The United States have hung 
back, for reasons familiar to the reader ; and, when apparently 
disposed to yield to circumstances and to their own interest, 
were suddenly committed by a vote of Congress to maintain- 
ing a semblance of relationship with the almost defunct Re- 
public. Benito Juarez is still nominally President of Mexico, 
and Senor Romero still represents him at Washington, while 
Maximilian occupies the capital, and behind bim in the dis- 
auce looms up the potent Louis Napoleon. The situation is 
strange, not to say perplexing. 

And now comes to pass what was often foretold. The 
American civil war is over. Thousands of soldiers, averse to 
civil pursuits, crave the excitement of new adventure. A 
certain braggadocio spirit revives. Bounty-brokers, retired 
into obscure alleys, see visions of countless dollars to be 
earned again. Senor Romero potters round. The Monroe 


rapidity to a subject, on which he is manifestly more at home 
—where, in fact, his resemblance to a New York alderman is 
placed beyond all question. Let bim speak for himself. 

ror in roacing your Aaataas sure tenets aaah 
was, in not having a sunken groove rail instead of raised plates. 
Had that been done we should have beaten our opponents—any- 
how they would not have been able to = to so many pov 
as they undoubtedly eid at the trial at Westminster.” 

In the next sentence he trusts that Mr. Dash will return 
soon—of course to introduce street railways with the favour- 
ite groove rail, and not with the objectionable raised plate 
which ruined everything at Westminster; and is sure that 
the said Dash must (during the Rebellion of course) have | Jesse Rural. 
rendered substantial service to the Government. If we were 
at any loss to divine the name of this distinguished individual, 
we might probably consider his reappearance in Lambeth as 
fraught with danger to the British monarchy; but being 
aware of it from internal evidence, and also of the precise 





revealing the er and the richness and the delicacy of his 
genius. Mr. William Warren, who plays in all sorts of comedy, 
and always plays well, seems actually to have been born to enact 
Sir Peter pret Be Cate Ga, SS ee eer 
ances are rounded and finished with ite perfection of details, 


GPSeeh Seah kecktisc ake? 














Bag Willing thet ho should endarte another vat w Londen,|sisetalincski’ iheead teem te coed tan teste 
| Doctrine is invoked. The ease, with which.neutrality laws | ¥ an : . Itw easy 
ate Toor ie evaded, is convententiy remembered. A. military | whenever be ses ft todo so Liniione; ati, would be epertanae Enough jay wnle 
| ted enigration, under shallow mining and agricultural pretences, | Mr. Hallam is dead; and we believe Mr. Erskine May has | as the -lights of criticism, leading it prudently, and making 
a isset afoot. Before Juarez’ agents have quite determined to | completed his own admirable work on the more recent growth | *fe.lts voyages of opinion. | f 
nside- . stage, y, has, e, largely given over 
incur the responsibility, or have settled the difficult point of | of the British constitution. We are sure, nevertheless, that | specialities of dramatic art. Peculiar plays, es y 
pecuniary ways and means, an army of buccaneers is suddenly | whoever ventures to resume that magnificent theme will he | 048 neeadieakel — had long bye hove ton —4 oa 
— thrust upon them. What shall they do with all this clamor- | able to tell the world how a bloated aristocracy, in the hour — — public, as familiar—I will not say as “house- 
o ous multitude? How find means to clothe, arm, feed, pay, | of America’s great struggle, qualled before the united vestry- —_ but as ace coetiias See we moe te oe 
| and transport them? The situation is strange, not to say per-| men of Lambeth. Never, since the days of the famous tailors | Wo forgets the veier onocens vt rn Chuzzlew't.” and 
oreign plexing. of Tooley Street, was there witnessed such a sublime specta- | the “Streets of Now York ;’’ the numerous nigh’ Major de 
aa How also shall the U. 8. Government act? How shall it|¢le of moral influence, as the one described in our parish | Zpots, by Mr. Olanke the, one Handed wimalon Shingie. te Me. 
= contest the irrepressible ardour of its subjects? How avoid a| Officer’s words: Owens? Only at one theatre ut the taste of the town been 
4 downright quarrel with Fiance, if it permit these enrolments “cent how Go Hae H— 9 come LA ow etsteomen — pre- meee’ ef: y. At ee ad fog ty ow 
to take place? How avoid the charge of pusillanimity, if it pared without effect ay meet | ever cocking SeneeneS B06, must have found this state of 
ideal recede from the tical assertion of Mr. Monroe’s most i iment I nny r > oo facts in the theatrical d considerably monotonous. Those, how- 
such & ee | After this, who shall pretend to tell us that England is| ever, who are content with excellence, and do nut erave novelty, 
convenient Doctrine ? There is our contemporary the Courrier have been pleased, im and instructed by this reign of re- 
That des Etats Unis, cool, fearless, well-informed, not beating about ruled by # relentless oligarchy? If Lambeth was able to do petition. Tt hes cosbled them tostady, deli the 
ive of- with idle : ‘we so much, what might not or the Tower Hamlets | chanism of the actor’s art, and it t them—if they did not 
words and huge sssumptions, but citing official realize it before—the true value of specialities. Of 
vation cha have done, had their admiration for American institutions 
pter and verse in its claim for due regard to international late, however, this t monoton been some- 
would There is the uis de Montholon, the been also extended to street railways on the grooved prin-| w bi but brilliant stay of Mrs. Lander, at 
ciguticns. ansg an, She sew . it Niblo’s ; the still briefer, but tfal sojourn of Mr. and Mrs. 
chem, French Minister to, the U. 8., just arrived from Mexico at ciple? of Sir : at the Broadway ; the 0 ying, oh the Unymgte, tie 
om Washington and perfectly familiar with all the ins and outs one Guemasl Gunasd, Bist. most | thing of the kind ever presented 
sitions of French and Mexican and American dipl Somethin Among the items of news telegraphed from Halifax, on ar-|in this country; and, now Ce senpenenee of Mie. Bea We 
jomacy. g lack, at his own after ot four months from the 
ager of French Emperor Maximilian will | ont the decease of the much respected gentleman above-named, | ment. on last Tuesday , 
— ‘ong submit to the indignity was—as may be and enthusiastic. 
0 neab of seeing Juarez’ Minister occupying the place, which his own who died in London on the previous dey. Born st Halifax, as Don in “The Wonder’—a character 
sensi- sto hold. It fe not bie that the Ff Minis- N. S., in 1787, he devoted himself in early life tocommercial | which fits him wonderfully well—and he acted with de- 
search, ough Spat hee come ae d became eventually the head of the eminent ship- |ighttol vivacity, notwithstanding » certain languor in sp- 
ter will quietly endure the spectacle of armed emizration to | PUrsuits, an y ely | eereaee ‘end Salar “conseqeene, of ox 
> claim Mexico, tacitly encouraged by the government of the U. 8. owning firm of Cunard and Co. To the enterprise, skill, good | tow sickness. It is much to be hoped that Mr, 
ege, 0B ; - “| faith, and admirable management of this house the public of | Wallack has not too soon taken up the burden of active 
Yet what steps can be taken to right these matters of differ- for life. He bas been much missed ; but we could better spare him 
ence? The situation is strange, not to say perplexing. Europe and America are very largely indebted for a perfect | ,"Wnitle longer, than see bim wrecked amid his labours. How 
itrality, We are glad to see that General Rosecranz, one of the dis- syétem of trans-Atlantic steam navigation. But the story is | arduous can only be appreciated by those who 
’ 'y pro- , in shops and coun! upon high 
and t tested against his name being mixed up with these avoid remarking that the common voice has only done arm-chairs, and read , and bar- 
largely projects. A few more such words as his will consign the pro- | Justice to the founder of the line, in contianing  Cutpute Gein and eee iden ct all ofthe cancting work which te the iat 
lay of jectors to infamy. Neither can we believe that Juarez’ agents | ‘* bY his name. of such an actor. I dare say that many individuals, who see Mr. 
\fforded are about to issue letters of marque against French merchant- The Baronetey, offered to and sccepted by the late Sir a .o ye dg yy 4 
Ruel. thips. Who would accept commissions to burn, sink, and de- | S*™¥él in 1859, was not only a tribute to his national service, | b's engagement at the Broadway theatre, it 1s quite ukely he wi 
ply a2 ? What the Southern in the successful establishment of regular communication be- | be Ww take another rest.” He goes to then, I believe, 
stroy Confederacy did, as part of a de- . to at Mr. Benjamin’s W: the 
ortance erate scheme to injare the North, private individuals wil |*Weet the New and the Old Worlds; it was intended also | PRY “taocces there will be very great, fils Solon. Shingle nnd 
position decline to undertake—simply because it would not pay ! as an acknowledgment of other services rendered to the State bis Caleb Plummer are among the very best exem) ~*4 
ress it ; —_—— during the late war with Russia, in the transportation of men | character, mirth, ey oe ae stage, 
to Mt Lambent Lambeth ; the Democratic Groove. and material to the Crimes, undertaken and carried out by the Fart and so'we de, glavéing at Mibiors and the Winter ar Garde, 
April, We find in one of our daily contemporaries a letter from a| *4me Company with their habitual efficiency and promptness. -_ pty tye — ” “These are 5 - 
is diff- London vestryman to a friend in New York, which is amus-| 10 this view, the dignity conferred was looked upon as a|S%t).t 06 one miss the opportunity of Mies Mitchell 
cuuld ingly paraded as “English sentiment on American affairs.” | fitting honour done to the mercantile community. has much improved, of late, : er weird 
the After all, perhaps, it is no more than natural that people, who Mr. Edward Cunard, the late Baronet’s eldest son, succeg ds qu the Little Cricket's chesncter © STerria ists bene: 
formed, profess to draw such profound consolation from the equivocal | © the title. Sir Edward is well-known and highly esteemed | tifui exposition of simplicity and ey acd > ~d 
precise fympathy of & Russian Emperor, should be thrown into|'™ this city, as manager of the line of steamships known in | pays, by the wav. We Poted from the French, by Tom ‘Taylor, 
olutions, eestacies by the unmixed approbation of a suburban parish |©°™mon parlance by hisname. He went to England, a few | is to be 34st the Winter Garden, and‘ Arrab-na- 
down officer, especially when we are carefally informed that the dis-| Wes #ince, in consequence ot his father’s rapidly declining Pogue”. 1s to be plazed at Fula later Biese bp Go leat 
reat Da tnct blessed with the rays of so potent a luminary “ possesses a | bealth, and thus had without doubt the melancholy satisfac- the drincipal part of the rk ha by the former. 
The Population equal to that ot Rhode Island.” Unwilling as we tion of being present at his death-bed. Bo Ne BaeS eee Coneisested pa, of the Irish school, 
_— are, and must slways be, to underestimate even the most The Bow Yack Yacht Gat re MEKCUTIO. 
humble of our countrymen bound in candour 
amply Selatuley thas hoontamen - ae ie There are po ath A prc faerie gb gs pyre Facts and HFancices. 
rnment. American affairs are entitled to no caen-\en Five new schooners, varying in size from 206 to 92 tulips are said to have been recently in 
, grester amoun tons, are on the stocks in this port, and rapidly progressing to- Sixty at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
rapidiy sideration bloom together, y 
» than would be those of a New York Common | wards completion Prince Arthur is voyaging about the 
lligence, Councilman on British affairs. The precise value of the latter ._ : 
But it is not alone from the increased number of vessels, that | Mediterranean ; now we hear of him at now at Smyrna. 
Great We have no hesitation in leaving to the judgment of our| we entertain hopes of » lively campaign. It is evident that the! Every where the young 4 with marked at- 
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New Publications. influence of patriotism upon painting, must be visible outside named Comal, « son of Bacchus and Circe, who combines the 
the limits of the Academy. They do not force themselves | 4 ts, being largely oom to Stak; 
We have commended to our readers the English translatiun aod moreover ing @ magic potion, w changes the 
of Louis Napoleon's Life of Cesar, which has been published —— within. It se oe apt ane human countenances of his victims 
here, by the Harpers. It is now our pleasant province to re- would surpass of ae Into some brutish form of wolf or bear, 
cord that the Appletons have commenced the publication of mot that the ag om ap et pen gh. wots Or ounee, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat. 
aFrench version of the same important work. The first aagth put out thee z —os z The explanatory prologue spoken by the “ attendant 
is and is, in all respects, one of the hand , would cease to play at painting, and show that they could| | ” gene ble cfeese to De 3 “4 
velame pp in this country. It is printed in clear execute as well as imagine. With profound disappointment, = the aa oe communication pate monn he A = 
dears & loured “rand is clothed in a| “® "cord that nothing of all this has come to pass. The | ture of dramatic representation that no precedents can su 
type, on a er on aa ' . © eentin pictures are far more numerous than usual, as though no one jit.” The precedent t be taken from the works of Euri- 
a Se tae mess py finely engraved. cared to be absent; but the average excellence is below the | Pides passim, and if the Greek poet is to be deemed no au- 
aD ’ 


es 
thority for the ordinary modern an objection based on 
accustomed standard. We must content our readers to-day | j), of “ illusion” (a terrible Will-o’-the- Wisp in itself 
Scholars, and all who = French, will assuredly welcome | With « brief glance at the Corridor, and if we dismiss it in Pe recklessly on) is y applicable to a mask, 
this sumptuous publication. few words, it is because it gives us no pleasure to be sarcastic cqqedaly inte ed to ona SP a, 
A folio pamphlet containing a sketch of the Life of Richard | ot severe. Never surely were there more comical temptations After the departure of the spirit, Comus epteis, with his 








; charming-rod in one hand and contain! is potion 
Cobden bas just been published by Mr. H. A. Brown, of this | for the satirist. Let our reserve be taken in proof of sincere | in the other, lookiug very Greek ivdeed, and wemkated tobe 
city. It isa timely piece of biography, and is written with good wishes. sprung from Bacchus and Circe. But it is very questionable 


estness and feeling, in a spirit of temperate and well-| Is it part of the curious infelicity at which we have already whether the ancient Greeks ever even heard of his name. He 
— ulogium of the departed statesman. It embodies, at | hinted, that the portion of the building which first claims at- | 9°¢™* 10 have been first mentioned by Philostratus, who pro- 
merited eulogi P bably flourished in the secoud and third centuries, and who, 
its close, the tributes by which the British Parliament and | tention, is devoted, with rare exceptions, to fragmentary odds | |, nis “ Imagines,” describes a painting in which Comus ap- 
Press have testified their affectionate admiration for Mr. Cob- and ends, to chalk-drawings, pen-and-ink scraps, engravings, | peared to be asleep in a standing attitude, with his ees 
den, and their profound sorrow at his death. There is no | and “ bits” of various kinds, interspersed with sundry essays | crossed, and his head sunk on his breast in consequence of 

. in oil? If you look at the Catalo it is tru ou inebriety. Mr. eizhtley, who is an entousiastic bi 
doubt England has lost a true statesman, and the cause of y 00: gue, e, YOU | of Milton, clearly — Comus in no very modern, that he 
civil liberty a wise and able friend, in this distinguished | Will find many honoured names attached; but on the walls | a together a over in his ringularly complete my- 
personage. The present pamphlet will be welcomed here, there are few things that catch the eye.—Conspicuous how- | tholouy. ‘he name of Comus is ed = personage 
as.an appropriate memorial of one whose admirers are as| €ver among them, being paired in the hanging, one on either en God” 1 Bouncing Belly yy ea 
numerous in the United States as in his own land. The ate ofa doorway, are Mr. Kensett’s UUswater and Mr. Gif- be to him, show that he was more }'ke Silenus than the 
work is embellished with an excellent engraved likeness | ford’s gt aa both “gener nasa and mountain us fascinator introdeced by Milton. Indeod, r soem 

d autograph of the deceased. scenery. Neither of them is/a good specimen of the artists’ well- | research tends to prove e principal figure ia Milton 
a —imee known powers. The first-named is done for the most part in | Mosk was ‘ndircetly derived from book entitled 

NEW MUSIC. olive and yellow tints, not like the hues of Westmoreland on 


“ Gomus,” und wr.tten 8, fessor of 
The latest publications that reach us in'this department come | a showery day; but, though the foreground is somewhat flat | yain, where it was printed in 1606. This work was reprinted 
fro 











wy Erycius Puteanus, pro’ 
Eloqu: nce and Classical Literature at the University of Leu- 
m Mr. Horace Waters, of this city, and are thus entitled: 


fr > S ) ‘| and feeble, the middle-distance is nicely drawn, and this not- | at Oxford in 1634, the very year in which the Mask was 
agen Guarumnre Grund eth y=) "renew" » polis; | Withstanding the painty line of white thrown across the | formed st Ludiow Castle, and it is. shrewdly conjectured by 


“ We are marching on to vietory ;” ‘ A Gloom is cast o’er all the | water, in repetition of certain pigmentary clouds above. It - Keightley be the Letin Teprint was 





” 5 ; ” " . “ no it that the Comus of Erycius 

a yy iene ei neater ee mystery to us and long has been, how artists of unques- | corresponds to the Sonal Milton. The ebvemane of the ; 

tionable abilities and experience permit themselves these dabs | Lady and her Brothers have reminded some critics of George 

Hine Arts of colour for the sake of effect, when from the size of the a ‘Seemndaae attended by & host 

+ canvas and consequent nearness of the eye, it is impossible | of monsters, “headed like sundry sorts of wild beasts,” in- 

THE NEW NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, that this clumsy substitute for careful work can escape obser- | vokes Cotytto, an obscene Thracian whose worship 

Second Notice. vation. A house-painter, who laid his brush on wainscoting | W88 of the most licentious kind, indulges in the wildest re- 

The external flights of steps, whereot we spoke last week, = Ane called s bungler in his trade.—Mr. footag.” The person who approaches is the “ Lady,” who 

have at least one merit: they beguile you in the long ascent Gifford’s impending storm is vivid in itscontrasts. The light,| is now addressed by Comus in the garb of a shepherd, and, 


to the upper story containing the Exhibition rooms, which peering through lurid clouds, intensifies thered Autumnal tints, | lured by his specious words, b 


: 
| 
} 
z 


~ . | Brothers” enter in a state of anx' respecting their sister, 
bt otherwise daunt b rations and ty limbe. and the black mass above is pregnant with elemental tur. . ’ 
ee nem er ry Architect farther justice me this point, | 20il. But this mass is not floating; it has in it no nebulous — pen bn from the reflection that anus come ée. 
If, on entering the door, you still see a lengthy climb before aitributes, and moreover it shows evident marks of the brush. | fence aggiast danger in her chastity. are met by the 
you, there is also visible a glimpse of the glory beyond. You —Itis plain, we say, that these two landscapes are not from or- |“ Attendant Spirit” in theassumed c of the Shepherd 


. “ 
have only to keep the eye set steadily upwards, and you dinary easels; still, we have seen many better from the same Tayi, who hewn © he ~ peril, and gives 


them e certain plant that will enable 
achieve your object without much panting. This remark is |°°*Ce—There ares few crayons worth attention; and the pub-| chanter, 
not intended to be jocose. The plan, intentional or not, lic will regard with moreinterest than admiration two or three| The scene now changes to a Sop A set out with 


os etutenhien, Ghost lo 6 first visit, designs in sepia for entrances to the Central Park. One of| allmanuer of deliciousness.” The “ seated in an en 
conde tuaaenommeneine artics On & first visit, would | s.ese, the principal one, introduces the old-fashioned style of | chanted 
¥ is ¢ ttended by his vainly attempts to make her 


& 
4 
: 


The hall, whence we have thus easily brought you up stairs, waterwork, so common at St. Cloud and Versailles, where from his glass. resists the temptation, and dis- 
sneeneesientee Raps Uennal, npeepestion totrgnet regular stairs are built in stone, for the sole purpose of letting | courses in @ moral strain that affects even that tious 

’ water trickle down them—a mode of burlesquing nature well | deity, but does not make him relinquish his purpose. ‘ Sud- 
out-of-door marble access; but space is very valuable, and it julng ; 

: worthy the age of Louis XIV., but by no means desirable i deniy the brothers enter with t reir swords drawn, but though 
was wise not to sacrifice too much of it. What there is of y the age ” "| they put Comus and his rabble to flight, and break his glass, 
decoration here strikes you as being characterized by the same |“2i*- Another suggestsan entrance to a Ccmetery. All have | they cannot free the “ Lady,” who 
yearning for fantastic prettiness, which is prevalent through- too many accessories and statues. We are not sorry that the 
out, as though the designers and approvers had been smitten Commissioners have rejected designs so studiously monu- 
by John Ruskin’s eloquent eulogiums of ornature, yet were mental, or so over-loaded with ornament. 








tastic repea semult The 
Pe) See palnen, Cea arene Having remained during the whole of one ef the incidents in the of 
The centre of the building being oceupied by the stairways,|in uecordance with ancient precedence no longer enforeed iy |t0 Bh tragedy of Loerine, 


eee earn peeeenen ae longue entuaes the lady by sprinkling her heart, with 









davghter of the ancient British King Locrine, who, to pre- 
influenced also by the national proneness to all that is un-| ee serve her honour, drowned herself in the river, which tceok 

seen or unknown elsewhere, Originality has been the ob- “COMUS” ON THE MODERN STAGE. trom bee te seme of Severn, end of wheerenetuey ie 
ascribed 


by | to 
and lighted with the full glare of da 8k ts over the| law, Messrs. Falconer and Chatterton reopened last night to releases 

roof, you land upon one of the four he Sosy an open int | celebrate Kaster in a manner worthy of that theatre which dg ety me oe are joyfully culiteen’'te their 
the several galleries. And here again you pause to look ts. 7 


coloured and polished marble, of which the bases and capitsls classical 
are white, and are or are to be elaborately carven. Save commonly levahed upon an orduary Eastern burlesque 

the five Gothic arches ranged on either side, and springing} As the mask itself must be a ity to many playgoers of 
from columns by no means Gothic, everything assumes | the present day, a few words respecting it scarcely be 
& square form. The doorways into the Exhibition rooms 


but for the private recreation of the Ear! of 772, a shorter of the Mask, by 
—there are no doors—are broad and square; and|to ‘whom it was ©p in the year 1694 af Lodlow’ | procaced at Covent-garden aod the Haymarket. In this 
il the architectural lines of the roof are rectavgular. phacipel pa was mare subordinate to the music than it 


There is therefore a sense of incongruity in this introduc- 


l 
if 
hi 
= 
H 
H 


Earl's family. There is a tradition that these described in the A of was added to the 
lion of pointed style. Moreover, these polished marble pil- Si cakens ean actors in a A ey Sande comes Colman’s edition long kept possession of 
we pee te a es mask was founded. Lad: Alice and her brother, it ie ssid, | the stage, end even now the original yg reeybens 4 

Forest, where they were| tion, cou:d scarcel revived. ve connected 
cures hung te the corto Chandran or through ie] fe oman a gh eae heel, the | hin th ade which, ot crcl 
wide doorways upon those on the inner walls, so that a bs- ibe semuitaiila bo} lntauesenten and diannhenly and petuupe, more familar then tbe words to which tey fe at 
wildered feeling is engendered ; when within, you see what is be ex- 


ee 


without—when without, what is wi! pleasan‘ 
i - — wm into the nefarious attempts of Comus and his 


Perhaps to those who enjoy a picture show as they do a con- rout. 
Versazione, inasmuch as it is sociable, and gives frequent 


i 


lt is onl its beauty, not by any difference of | it is essentialiy Miltonian, the and the A bein, 

glimpses of new arrivals. To the quiet observer it may be in | kind, that wae » Ceonnmet ne the pumerous | Sometimes i ogo contribution, to supply the theatrical 
th i i masks that were a earl of 17th | deficiencies of the original Comus. 

same degree distracting. On the whole, these several quntery, st the = be and obility. ~* — Asa t, this revival could tetas aren , while 

— aed Cinema convey the idea of a lack | employment of the Beverleys When ithe uc. of | the discipline of the rabble rout does the highest credit to Mr. 

of judgment and sound artistic taste, such as we have already ted was unknown at the be | Roxby as a stage manager, the two gorgeous scenes which are 


noted in commenting on the exterior. On the other hand, 
the rooms devoted to the annual display are all that is desir- 
able. Of moderate dimensions, and perfectly lighted, and not 
too high, they afford an excellent vemporary dwelling-place 
for the works of the Academicians. May their walls be gar- 
nished hereafter with many a master-piece ! 
Gurgling orators, who seize every occasion for 

on Art, have vauntingly proclaimed over and over again 
Guring these last four years, that the war has stimulated the 
genius of American artists, and lent skill to their facile hands. 
Leo, the signs of this great march of improvement, of this 


introduced in the course of the piece, aud the distribution of 

t and colour among huge ‘iving bear ample testi- 

of many to the peeniins O°", printigd vous The music is 
great 


ute 
Thereby to the recent installation of of | the most ot the outline. The lordly sir, the satisfaction at 
Brdguater aa President of Weles and the Marten ihe feeling that one 
young people would be forced to traverse a “ drear wood,” 
probably encounter a malignant deity, 
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worthy to preside over the stately revels with which Messrs. 
Chatterton solemnize Easter.— Times, April 18. 


Falconer and 


—_——~—————— 
A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. 


Whether the peculiarities of Mr. F. Robson are to be re- 
garded as an hereditary possession of the rarest kind, or to be 
ascribed to a strong imitative faculty exercised under singu- 
wy Hy ge circumstances, we may regard his performance 
at the St. James’s Theatre as one of the most extraordinary 


of the day. 

In the old times of the coloured cyricature, long since put 
to flight by our Leeches, our Doyles, and our Tenniels, tiere 
was a t which gained m transient popularity. The 
wife of a military veteran, whom the fortune of war had de- 
prived of an eye, a leg, and an arm, and who, consequently 
wore a black patch, a wooden stump, and an ir’ n hoo had 
just presented him with a son and heir, who, to the delight, 
not only of his father, but of his mother and the nurse, dis- 

“Ere all the paternal marks. With a pigtail at the back of 
fe ttle bald head, with a carbuncled nose, with a patch over 
its with the unmistakable hook and wooden leg, the child 
was releed tricmphantly in the midst of the family, while the 
title of the print declared that it wasa “Chip of the Old 
Block.” 


The relation of the infant to the veteran soldier in the cari- 
cature is the same as that of young Mr. F. Robson to his de- 
ceased father. When he first appears on the stage the effect 
is startling, we may almost say terrible. We are presented 
not so much with a resemblance to the great histrionic artist 
who was too soon taken from us, as with an identity modified 
only youth. There are the same figure, the same 
features, the same stature, the same attitude, the same 


= 


nervous irritability revealed by the same twitches of the | of 


facial muscles. Is this likeness only momentary, or will it 
be sustained? It is sustained, and as the piece prog we 
detect new points of identity between the two Robsons, The 
young actor has not only the personal peculiarities of his fa- 
ther, but he has been at the utmost pains to —- fa- 
ther's accomplishments in and dance, and Mr. 

Burnand, the author of the burlesque, has very cleverly pro- 
vided him with those situations which were ly fa- 
vourable to the exhibition of the elder Robson's talent. Gro- 
tesque dances, executed with a solemn face; speeches and 
songs, in the delivery of which the tragic and burlesque 
elements are strangely bleaded—an —- by Ulysses of 
the character of a minstrel whose gait and manner are often 
those of Jem Baggs, all show us the old Robson in a juvenile 


form. She ott ctvangth lo not yet there, bet therels no reseon ull 


to doubt that it will come “ ali in good 
. Robson on Easter Lewy & 


? 
- 
5 
S 


out W to burry a decisiou on this recondite point, we 
are inclin' een in en olte ot gate, Som Go cte- 
ple reason that the piece in w the Soumg cuter appears 
was never gh, hea old one, and, having been 7 pro- 
duced on day, was probably not written till long 
after his death. Now, ere many excellent mimics who 
conepneey step 0 ustanice artist in the delivery of some 


cry would seem to be required. At the St. James’s Theatre 

we lave a somewhat long bur.esque, the pri: cipal => 

which—a part abounding in various details—is, as the 

would say, actually “ created” by the younger precisely after 
manner of the elder Kobson. Let this fact speak for it- 

self.— T7imes, April 20. 


“ WRANGLERS” AND “ OPTIMES.” 


The annual lists of the mathematical degrees at the Univer- 
sity of ayy cause considerable difficulty to those 
who are not in the secret of the phraseology employed. Why 
should the examination be termed a Tripos, and conducted by 
Moderators Examiners? and we are the successful stu- 
pes divided into three classes, called Wranglers and Senior 


To begin with the name of the mathematical examination. 
Tapes © Zahn tn Com inanst stool ; the three legs, in this 
case, being the three classes in which those who pass are 
in order of merit. To explain the names given to those 
ordinate classes leads us, however, a many years 

In the bap days we have alluded to before examina- 
a t 


putations between the students who had resided the requisite 
umber of weeks in the university. There was no answering 
or 


g 





FER 


tested by the skill with which he stated his 


timés,” & word derived from the Latin 


—__>—__— 
HOW S8T. SOPHIA BECAME A MOSQUE. 


The Christian history of St. Sophia terminates with that} In the MS. department of the British Museum there ay 
fatal moment when the conquering Mahomet at the head of| letters of the lish kings and queens which go back to 
oe in the words | date more then three huadred or four hundred pg 
es, dexterous | There are many other letters and documents different 
nary mortals,” | Classes, the copy of works which have become standard in 


izirs, bashaws, und guards,” each of w 


as Agee, ene oat je battle to - ten ordi 
je to great and, with passage | !ite ‘hich ¢ 
crowd, advanced to the high altar yy the date at which peculiar kinds of writing were exe. 
and took possession of it in the name of Islam, with the well- | cuted, u 
known formula: “ There is no God but God, and Mahomet is | the } resent state of their preservation. By means of our che 
the prophet of God.” Even for the material structure itself, | ical knowledge and the aid of the microscope we may dig. 
the work of destruction far exceeded all that had gon - before, | Cover, almost to a certainty, the materials of which the paper 
although Gibbon, with much truth, if with bitterness, remarks | 4nd ink bave been made; and by comparing varivus exam. 
of sacrilege was imitated from the Latin | ples we may judge of what may be usefully imitated and of 
tinople. The nerrative of Phranza is that which it would be well to avoid. In the public offices 
deeply pathetic. In his highly-wrought phrase, “ the esrihly | much information might be obtained on this subject. Take, 
heaven, the second firmament, the vehic.e of the cherubim, | f ‘T instance, that of the Registrar-G lin 8 et 
and the of God,” was despoiled of the accu-| Where, we believe, the same ink and other writing materials 
Jd | have been in use since the opening of the establi i. If 






































ages ol pious munificence, and “ the 
and silver, the pearls and jewels, the vases and sacerdotal or- K 
nam<nts, were most »ickedly converted to the service of man- | Used—say twenty years back—at the British Museum, the 

had been stripped of all that | Treasury, aud elsewhere, we might learn much that is usefyl, 
jane eye, the canvas, or the wood, 
was torn, or broken, or burnt, or trodden under foot, or ap- 
plied, in .he stabies or the kitchen, to the vilest uses.” 

The memories of that dreadful day still linger in the whis- 
pered traditions of the Greeks of Constantin: ple. A red streak 
on one of the pillars is pointed out as the m»rk of the extent 

the and is reputed to have been made by Mahomet 
himself, who is said to have been able, standing on the 
up dead, to reach to this height with his bloody hand. 
tradition is attached to » closed-up door 
riest who was celebrating 


kind. After the divine im: 
could be valuable to a p 


through which it is said that the 
the mass at the moment when the 
church, escaped, with the sacred elements and 
cious relics of the sanct 


It was in vain that the Turks 
attempted to pursue him. 


he door closed behind him. 
efforts to force it were fruitless; the priest was seen no more 
by human eyes; but he is to ret.rn once on the day of 
retribution, when, under the juigmeat of God, the crescent 
shall fall, and the ancient church of Justinian shall again be 
-dleserte i worship of the Divine Wisdom. 

mysterious door remained undisturbed 
the restoration of the building, when it was found to 

passage blocked up with masses of rubbish 


¥ which followed the storming of the city, the 
Bt. ja was publicly inaugurated 
troops in the great market- 
to the church. The imam 
the ambo: the Sultan himself performed the 
namaz of praye r and thanksgiving on the great altar so lately 
hallowed by the last Christian celebration of the eucharistic 
roclaimed from the Venetian 
bell-tower th- ezan, which has never failed from that day : 
“ God is the Most High ! there is no God but God, and Mahomet 
! Come to the Place of Tran 
come to the Asylum of Salvation !"—Hdindurgh Review 


havirg assembled bh 
rai, marched in military arra 


sacrifice; and the muezzin 


PENS, INK, AND PAPER. 
t time, when book-maki 
literary, but in a mercantile sense—bas so 
when millions of letters are constantly pouring 
of the Post-office; and when the increased 


ng—not only ina 


by word of mouth; a student’s | from 


3} It 
and A 





Seas 8 Bee, S08 waeeeecaptnes in rdance with | t 


the known abili of the propounder of the questions, to 
prevent a good man—<é. ¢. in university lan , a clever man 
Fl ag kt hy pny able one from being 
too severely ed. The 


ded ; 
in Law, Physics,or Mathematics. The last was the 
most usual and indeed may be said to be so still. The st t 
the Act would propound some statement in Ne’ 
or —as, for instance, to take a very simple case, he 
would maintain that Euclid is right in sa: that any two 
sides of a triangle are than at ; and the oppon- 
ents were obliged to arg ts—g lily, of course, 
merely ingenious quibblis—to meet this assertion, At the 
conclusion, the moderator, if satisfied, would say in Latin, in 
which language the whole discussion had been carried on— 
“ You, sir, have sustained yourself well (eptimé) in your 
disputation.” The students were di by him into two 
the first called “ W: Q first in this 








adverb optimé. Sub- | server will find much that is instructive respecting the 
these were again divided into seniors and juniors,| manence of bot» writing-paper and ink; and it w 
Cassell’s IUustrated Family Paper. 


exceedingly useful if competent authorities were to cll 
the my = cconanion = irr ened ht ar = meet the 
eye, and o estions for the advan‘ ol 

yr dan suge' tage Present and 


literature, and other matters which enable us to fix with a 
and to judge of the quality of the writing materials by 





we were to compare the making of the ink here with tha 


When we take in hand certain of the cheap but, so far a 
depends on :he literature, good periodicals, and feel the 
flimsy nature of the pauper, and note how it almost crumbles 
in the touch, and see the tints of the pale green, bluish grey 
and s ckly yellow, and mark the thin and imperfect lay-r at 
ink whic placed upon it, ve feel certain that the duration 
of those papers, where filed and preserved, is limite2; and it 
would be a sad thing if this system of rotten paper and very 
indifferent ink should be introduced into our permanent lite. 
rature.— Builder. 

—_———_e—_—_-- 


THE “SHENANDOAH” AT MELBOURNE, 


The Confederate war steamer Shenandoah has been giving 
a good deal of trouble to the colonial authorities at M 

in Australia, She appeared in those waters to prey on Federal 
commerce, after the manner of the Alabama, asked to be ad- 
mitted to refit and take in coal, which was conéeded, and then 
committed various acts, some of which were held by the Lar 
Officers of the Governor to involve a breach of neutrality, 
Amongst the most prominent of these illegal acts may be men- 
tioned the enlistment of four men, all of them British subjects, 
amongst the crew of the Shenandoah. When this fact became 
known, a warrant was procured to search the vessel for the men; 
but Capt. Waddell, the commander of the war steamer, would not 
permit its execution, he at the same time declaring on his honour 
as a gentleman and an officer that the men were not on board of 
his vessel. In defiance, however, of this declaration, the ship 
was narrowly watched by the ae and four men were found 
to be escaping from it, one of whom, a British subject, was 
seized, and placed in prison, and he will be tried for a breach 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act. This discovery induced the 
Governor to request Capt. Waddell to depart without loss of 
time, and the Captain took the hint; but the affair has caused 
considerable stir in the colony, where parties, as in 

are divided in their sympathies for North and South. 

The facts we have mentioned are detailed at great length in 
the newspapers and correspondence from Melbourne, one com- 
munication on the subject occupying nearly four columns of the 
London 7imes, and the writer thus winds up the business :-—“ Of 
course, there will be various opinions on each side of the Atlan- 
tic as to the manner in which his Excellency Sir Charles 

has in this case acquitted himself of the rather new and anxious 
duty so suddenly cast upon him. Northerners will think he has 
done too little; Southerners will assert that he has done 
much. Impartial people will perhaps believe that he has 


38 


ty swe as = a to do, neither more = 
a fair summing up of the conflicting opinions 
wilt prevail. The Governor of the Colony seems to have placed 
himself entirely in the hands of his Law Officers, and each — 
taken was deemed to be in accordance with the true spirit 
international law. All the acts exhibit a sincere desire to keep 
within strictly legal limits—whether successffilly or not is another 


question.— European Times, April 15. 
a 
Hype Park ry 1864.—Some Raikes or Gronow of the fu- 
ture will doubtless desire to convey to our grandchildren 
aotion of their venerable seniors in the present haghed oo 
clothes they wore and how they wore them, the Park 


—the 
- | hacks they rode and their favourite paces, who were the reign- 


na anten st Rotten-row between the Corner 
1 gate, between 5 aad 6 o'clock on a fine day in the 
t of the season, and introduces some 126 full-length por- 


of mounted or on foot, of the most prominent figures in the 


world of fashion of both sexes. The idea of bringing togethers 
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i. cream, forms an ingredient of the fashionable trifle, second them ; and the government feeling strong, | bystanders’ heads. Every eye was bent on the " 
telly or tipsy cake. Sal no cas coeaiont In 1798, it was different. The govern- | was driven into a corner at last! onsite x 
the Here, for instance, saluting the Royal group of the Prince | men felt itself so weak, and that the people bad cause} Foolish Parisian public to think so! ue simply 
and and Princess of Wales, Prince , and the Duke of Cam-| for hatred, that it was forced to shun its fears and weakness | rose from her seat, walked straight up to the ent’s desk, 
bridge, is our evergreen Premier, on his well-known grey by numerous executions as all weak governments do. As for | and ey ae yey his ear. He nodded, made the 
ate pack, man as well as horse most faithfully pourtrayed. loyalty to this country, Irishmen have proved it on too > 4 private notes, :nd smiling, continued the rest 
loa President of the Council takes off his hat to the same distin-| many battle-fields to have it put in inuendo, of his interrogatory as soon as she had place on 
ago. guished at the same moment. Hereare Parliamentary} That the Irishmen who left Ireland years ago, and who do | the te. 
rent whips, and whipped, as well as the of the Four-in- | not know it in its present prosperous state, would to| The public retired with feelings of mingled disgust and ed- 
| Our Hand Club; and arbiters of the struggles of the turf side by | see Ireland independent, is true. The severance of Ireland|miration. The trial had lost further interest; and the 
Cer. side with those whose voices weigh in settling the destinies | from England is a passion, or at least a sentiment, with them. | president was known to be a man of honour and gellantry, 
exe- of nations. One who knows London may here identify with- | But the identification of the people remaining in Ireland with | who would never let a pretty woman’s cat escape from 
a by out difficulty the faces oftenest seen on the shady side of Pall-| English interests is becoming more and more complete year | presidential bag.— Ditto. 
che- Mall or in the bow windows in St. James’s-street, the most|after year, and po organization invading Ireland from ‘this . — 
du unfailing apparitions of Belgravian crushes and Mayfair mus-| country would receive substantial sympathy or support. It} A Souprmn’s Per SENTENCED TO TRANSPORTATION.—On 
aper ee the pans of the Jockey Club and the oracles of the | would be cortalaly 0 silty, and might be a us enter- | Thursday a noble specimen of the Highland deer was landed 
‘Am Corner. Here is Lord Cardigan, looming large on his famous | prise. We would have no objection to see and annoyed | at Greenock-quay from the Dublin sieamer. Much interest 
d ot Balaklava charger, and Lord Combermere, still consummate |—a rebuke to her arrogance would not burt the feelings of the | was centred around the box in which the animal was con- 
fices slike for seat, hand, and make-up at 95. people of the United States, but Ireland is not at present her | fined, and from the fact of a tall Higbland soldier, dressed in 
‘ake, The interest and value of the picture, as will be concluded | weak side. She had only to pursue the divide and conquer | “ belted plaid, philabeg,” &c., mounting guard over the ani- 
ruse, from this notice, are rather social than artistic. But it is cle- | policy at any time to quell anything like rebellion—it is not | mal, inquiry soon began to wore ig Did mg eG 
rials yerly composed and carefully painted, and the liken both necessary to do even that, at the t time. She has in| ofthe deer. It appears that Captain McKenzie, ot . 
_ i of pipeds and quadrupeds—for the horses are ts as | favour of the present government majority of the people, | Ross-shire, made a present of the animal to bis brother officers 
toa: well as their riders—are, as g rule, excellent. The painter | and nearly all the olic clergy—she laughs to scorn the Fe- | and privates of the 78th Highlanders about three years ago, 
the has, in most cases, had sittings for both horses aad riders ; | nian organization, and all hostile demonstrations that have no | When it was very young, and since that time it has been 
efui. put in these instances, as well as in the few where he has | broader basis than that.—. Y. Courier. tioned with the regiment at Dover., and latterly at Barkus 
«a worked without sittings, he has availed himself of the help of Barracks, Dublin, where the regiment is at present stationed, 
the the photograph. The result is apparent in the manifest super-| Tatx.—In England, this variety of talker is mostly a wegenens 0 Gerona favourite with every one connected with 
bles jority, as respects likeness, of this picture over all others of a| male; but Paris abounds with female ens. Of one, |‘¥€ corps. The animal was so trained as to be able to pre- 
oy) imilar character, bringing together a great number of well-| who has been ph aphed in print, de S., the pho. | Cede the band of the regiment when on parade, and of course 
4 known personages, in some common occupation or amuse- | tographer cape that the inside of her head is as muddled as|it received very attention from visitors from the 
- ment, for the purpose of engraving.— Times. the outside is smooth. “A woman in grecefulnens, « man ip stately appearance ——— Unfortunately owen, Ne 
it uired information, a Parisienne in and con- | its reputation, as it pe yy =a to 
Tite Very Knowrne Docs InpEep.—A writer in the [Uustrated of ideas, giddy and serious, frivolous and grave, clever habits, med : he its in ef 
Nees says:— The other morning, passing through Cavendish- | and absurd, capricious, this person is a perfect sum- mer po tegny my oats pt which egard, tuall 4A 
square, I met a blind man with his dog. A charitable lady put a of the chaos and convulsive starts of the French politi- hitherto 5 i a ienenite to be ied en b 
sixpence into the basket, and little dog Tray thanked her as usual cal, social, and literary world. She has long fits of silence; of its best friends. At last its conduct became arable, 
by wagging his tail, I declare that I'beard the blind man say to| she listens. All at once, she explodes like a bombshell. Her} °4', « council of war” was called to decide upon what should 
ving the dog, ‘ What is it?” Now, did he expect his four-footed con-| Conversation is then a soliloquy. Follow the thread of her be the fate of the t The of the 78th t | 
ductor to reply, in actual parlance, ‘a silver sixpence,’ or was | discourse, if you can ; for her ideas are shuffled and shaken in “a ag gy officers of the resol 
ure, ae , ; y A ale ° her head. like th to offer the deer to his Grace the Duke of Hamilton and 
deral there some other masonic mode of communication between man | Her , like the cards in a pack, or the numbers in a loto Brandon, who wes pleased to it, and desired that the 
e ad- and brute enabling the former to know to what extent he had | [4- animal might be arded to Arran estate.—Glasgow 
then been relieved? Be it as it may, I heard the blind man utter the| |“ Ah, here you are!” she says. “ You are come to-night. | 7077 
lev precise words I have quoted. Perhaps those who live with dumb Much obliged; but I don’t want you. You may go home 
ality creatures of highly-developed instinct grow at last to meet them | #@@D. Your last article was good for nothing. No,no; re-| DsPTHs OF THE Sza.—The soundings effected with refer- . 
=e on equal terms, and to impute to them the power of reasoning. | ™aIn where you are. What a piece of business, the Pope’s| ence to the new transatlantic cable have enabled comparisons 
jecta, Mr. Jesse has not a better story in his whole collection than that | Encyclical! Monstrous! I have not read it; but our philo-|to be made of the different depths of the sea. Generally 
came told of Sir Edwin Landseer, to whom a bull-dog was sitting for | Sopher - that it is more improbable than Jack and the | speaking, they are not of any = depth in the neighbour- 
men ; his portrait, and who, when his day’s work was over, said in an Bean Stalk. German affairs .re very entangled. Impossible | hood of continents; thus the Baltic, between Germany and 
d net authoritative tone to the dog, ‘That will do, Come to-morrow | ‘© get & box at the Gymnase for another fortnight. They Sweden, is only feet deep, and the Adriatic, between Ve- 
at two o'clock.’ The bull-dog skulked away, as though he had| Might as well have allowed the bishops to have their say. nice and Trieste, 130. Fa) meme depth of the channel be- 
Percent eta fed hn Se etna ee i [Wiarton wine teers ops a 
Edwin called him back. ‘Stop,’ said he; ‘ at a quarter t y. Pa 
L.. two.” Whereupon Jowler egitated. the stump of by om ape that the Poles may make a struggle in spring. Mon Dieu, | is more than 2,000 feet. yo ol ee 
was pendage and trotted down stairs. And I am given to understand | bow badly feet ert Ga! Fee age wane eat po comte a ee of Gioral the depth is aly 1 000 feet, 
cach that he came the next day at 2 15 punctually. loses three hundred thousand francs by the stockbroker who | part tar depth is only 1,000 feet, 
; : ™ run away last Thursday. The duchess believes Spain is ripe | While a little more to the east it is 3,000. On the coast of 
‘.. do ths Seneca paquant on Tesoiay wes pamsing Ch St., | for hat poor fellow’s death gave me a good fit| Spain the depth is nearly 6,000 feet. ‘At 250 miles south of 
es of New York, a fine St. Bernard dog suddenly bounded from the | o¢ crying He was an immense erertheless” Once | the Nantucket (south of Cape Cod), no bottom was found at 
yased side of his owner, and ran under the funeral car, where he quiet- | y ma. oene, he wanted to Ann laughed so heartily | 7,800 feet. The greatest depths of all are to be met with in 
fan, ly walked along until the train reached the terminal point. This | that he left the house without his hat. He came to inquire|the Southern Ocean. To the west of the Cape of Good 
carious performance is explained by the fact that the dog is said’ for it, g twelvemonth afterwards. 1 had given it tomy coach- | 16,000 feet. Dr. Young estimates the average depth of the 
th in to have known Mr. Lincoln well, having frequently been d man. you travel thissummer? I do not; have had Atlantic at 26,000 feet, and of the Pacific at 29,000. 
com- by him, and was with him the day before he died.—. Y. paper. enough of it, Baden-Baden is always the same. "When shall . 
4 ara we travel in balloons? Is Nadar really a man of genius?| Bricanpacx rx Iraty.—Brigandage in the Southern pro- 
. Savacke View or Musica, Eventves.—Is there any-| Here is my carte de visite which he took. How I am || vinces still continues to be the plague of Italian Governments, 
tlan- thing in the world, mero danesy. thon ompesienl ovesing? Yes, } Will you me speak? I cannot get a word in. Politics | and the fashionable pastime of the emissaries of the late King 
fing there is one thing worse—a musical afternoon. It is said—|are wearisome; everything is wearisome. I have half a mind | of Naples. It for some reason or other, to be 
rious for as yet we have nvt personally suffered under the infliction | to go into aconvent. Do not suppose I am ng seriously. | advantageous to the cause that diligences be 
has —that there are persous so ignorant of the first elements of | I have been to five balls this week. The ssinistar’s stopped upon the Roman frontier, and that wealthy farmers 
0 08 Christian charity as to pervert that recent invention of the| was a complete success. It seems the King of Pi is | from should every now and then be carried off 
done age, a four or five o’clock tea, into an occasion for what is| very popular. I am glad to hear it, but it’s all one to me, | into the mountains. Upon some similar Hoe my French 
) technically called music. We are not quite prepared to assert | What a pity poor Flandrin is dead! I wanted him to paint | emigrés at the beginning of the century in the ex- 
that that such an abuse of the blessings of civilized life is a proof] my portrait. Will you take any tea? After all it is not so | ploits of the Chouans, and the famous Georges combined the 
laced of the innate wickedness of man ; but the fact forces on us the| easy to remain a widow as you . Iam very much | two characters of bandit and Royalist agent in his own ad- 
+. reflection either that we English are unable to talk like ra-| courted. You don’t believe it?’ W , Bas It is hard | ¥ Francis II. possibly considers that it is a 
it of tional beings for an hour or two, or that the pertinacious vanity | to choose. I should have no objection to the is Jae tucks of Gatthingnabhp Sos on axied monarch to contri- 
keep of singing ladies and gentlemen is simply irrepressible. It/| rich, and only forty. wort ay. noise when he | bute to the cb Siernes melerts, cae ey 
aeal may be, indeed, that the singing and the playing are introduced | blows his nose ; which is curious, as he is not fond of music. | the annoyance which the troubled state of the South 
in order to induce the silent to speak, as is their wont daring | Do you know why left his wife? It is bensi- | to the Italian Executive encourager the son of Bomba in this 
musical performances in the evening. Or it is possible that} ble. ey married only a couple of years » _~ adored | ingenious view. French troops scattered the little 
e fu- our love for harmony is sach that we cannot live without hav-|each other. However, people cannot be always adoring.| Papal towns keep the Pope’s officials in, keep the 
en & | ee gn gage circumstances, asthe late Lord} What a lovely country Italy is! Perhaps, rather too many | Bourbon out; but if the Pope were left to his own 
eS mouth used to say that he had rather hear a grin ou have never ? The sensation | resources, undisturbed by Piedmontese and unprotected 
‘ark than no musicstall. Be this as it may, we cannot but ex-/| must be far from pleasant. You are as silent as a parrot in by the French, the Roman territory would soon become once 
eign- press a fervent hope that the plague may not spread, and that} the sulks. Ah, Poetry! daughter of heaven, exiled on earth, fein 2. aga Goatte, ond a receptacle of thieves.—Hng- 
pair these little ngs may becontinued to the next generation | without coat, coals, or candies. I should like to found a | “sh paper. 
pur- af hwy tad al pee eth pe ar caravanserai for all those travellers in the land of dreams.| Tux Trape m COrrcassian SLAves.—A 
apen- As to the proft musical evening, we all know what that | Poets should be lodged and boarded in it, with the monthly letter says :-—* N nding recent nominal 
thou- is. It may briefly be described as a contrivance for inflicting | supply of a golden lyre and a pair of boots. Confess, now, | of the in Circassian slaves, the traffic is still 
than the possible amount of suffering on the largest possible thet you eomsider sus'e wander ond say, ‘Here’s a perfectly | carried on. Two days however, a batch of 77 on the 
Hyde number of people, with the smallest possible advantage to all | senseless woman!’ No such thing; only I don’t like to talk eve of em! in the were 
J ay es It can only be called a meeting for en-| ot the same thing three minutes together. What makes revo- | stopped and before the commission recently named 
rner t on the principle on which a man signs himself“ your|jutions? Ennui. Lamartine says so. Come and dine on iris inns an pus 0 cinp te ana Their owner 
a @ Gationt cervens” in writing te © parties Ciranger. Tuesday ; and try aud be a litle brighter than you are to- | duced a regular permit for the lot, by the chief of the 
} por- speaking, it is simply an organized h Doubtle s there | night. And now I have a secret to tell you. It is half-past | old bureau which formerly con this traffic; but, not- 
n the are persons who to find pleasure therein. There are|ten o'clock. Good-by. If you see Madame Desfontaines, | withstanding this licence, the dealer himself was sent to 
her & Women who really rejoice to fill their rooms with @ miscella-| don’t ask how her husband ‘is. She takes no interest in his| prison, and the girls placed in the Circassian khan or refuge, 
mem- neous crowd of acquaintances, uding among them a suf. coasticing Gat be Gist twelvemonth ago. Gvod | which has been to these emigrante for some 
is for fcent numer who are supposed, or themselves to be,| night. Stop. I have one thing more to say. Prices have | months past. ‘A number of other arrests have since been made 
erloo what is called “ musical.” ‘There is no particular reason why enormously ; and it is a great misfortune to be plagued.) —of 13 dealers in all—clearly whilst official 
es OD all these people should be asked to meet one another, except | with servants.” cretit eas hoag bows taken fot the sholition of thie nomrions 
van- Somagns hygeine Sad Gray Sane Nie to perform or like} Undoubtedly, Madame de 8. can talk ; but it is not so self-| branch of commerce, it has up to the present tbriven nearly 
bad to listen ; so that, whatever — evident that she can reason.— AU the Year Round. as ustehily an st amy time since the days of Sultan Mah- 
f the or tastes, they must certainly be 22 the re- jaan moud, when houris of every age, and colour were 
and fined in for As the How Op ang You?—A French actress, whose youth and y exposed for sale in their bazaar in Stamboul» 
nson- sraitlaced cannot object, so it is assumed that the most gay | beauty ipexhaustible—on the boards—never would The reset Crcasian immigration haa boen admiral im- 
pome and the most fastidious cannot but becharmed. The tell her age. Of course, the more she wouldn’t tell it, the| proved by both dealers and at Trebizond, 
rined of the vary, of course, according to the social posi-| more curious people were to know il. A woman can’t keep Rreboli, Varun, and other of debarkation, boys 
cture tion and tact of the host or hostess: but there is a certain} secret! She kept that. girls of all ages have been t up ag Go cues S Say 
s” of generic likeness ag them all, which entitles them tobe] By luck—as the multitude thought—she was sum-| prices, In justice to the Porte, however, it should be 
ect of taken as t: y of modern usin tenance teosden aint that it has strictly forbidden the traffic, but the local ‘com- 
“ civilization in one of the lowest forms. Review. and chuckled. pine! we shall know i now. She must tell, | missioners’ and other functionaries bave winked at it, and pro- 
or go to prison for contempt of court. won't go to prison ; | fited accordingly.” 
_Bar- Fewrans aT Home—* * Now the truth is, that | she wil, therefore, tell.” oy . a the t 
Hyde the Irish in Ireland and the United States are not in that| The court was crowded with open-eared listeners. In| A JupGg Non-surrep.—One ming Gucing  Zocems ae 
defile Chronic state of disloyalty insinuated, nor are they always | French courts of justice, the witness does not stand in a box sizes sn elderly gentleman passed y ogee = 
bnew rebellion as the or their other enemics, would 00 ee ncn oe, n Beatin’ Ge fae side of the Suspension Bridge, and put down he, 
ether us In Ireland they obey the government when, of the court, in of the president's desk, and with no bar- bridge-keeper, seeing He was » inquired it he wished 
_ ot rennet does not violate all law itself, in which) rier or between it and himself. for a retura ticket. potas, A Se 
to case the obedience would be disloyalty—and to talk of the) The was ushered in, raised her right hand to heaven, | of the question, but walked on = Bay Bae SN 
hatred of the Irish people to England, when the armies of the | took the oath to speak the truth, and then seated herself on | coming back, he was pase egy ” 6 Py ' 
aris- latter are filled with spending their blood in her | the witness-stool. accosted him with, y a cree aaah “he 
ire to Cause, is nonsense. When the penal love wan Same, te “Your name?” asked the president. what for? 1 pont bateen, ‘aie, bat aomiy yi ste you 
chiet be in om fail ne ew Stent doe “ of _ ‘ “Teal io imecstion T teptied to one. 
seen in the utter failure of every at our profession ~ 
have the time of Catholicemancipation. The emeutes of 1848 were} ° Artiste , tleman; and Warmer at w: nef ihe man beeaee, 
the simply absurd. The leaders were banished at first,and then| “ Your was an oa | pee 
onlemptuously pardoned. The people would not, and did You might have heard s pin drop, or the hair grow on the take care, I'm a magistrate. help that, sir,” was 
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answer, “ my instructions are that people pay and 
returning: you ean ee the act of Pariament, Lig Syed 
look in here,” pointing to the toll-house. “ I will see 
the act,” replied the gentleman, following the man in. He 
read the sot’ pondered over it for a while then pulled out his 
penny and it, walking off, and muttering as he did, 
Non-suited, by George!” “I see the judge has just passed 
a - t ey Bisse, gue 
moment. “ Who, sir? what ped the toll. | 
to think that he bad ‘been bandying law wi 


weguuen then Basen hannel,” was the reply, and so it 

out to be, as the keeper saw him proceediag to cour 

next morning. Thus the — proprietors may be said to 

have obtained an extra judici on in favour of their to 
— Bristol 1i Mirror. 

Smcrtz Remwepies.—During my second, as well as my first, 
ter in London, my onal studies were wholly limi- 
anatomy, except that in the aay pes of it, an after 

when Thad no subject for dissection, by Dr. Baillie’s 
I attended in a chemist’s shop, in order that I might 
some knowledge of the Materia Medica, and the making 
of prescriptions, The shop was at the corner of Little 
ewport Street, and the proprietor of it was Mr. Clifton, who 
also practised as an & hecary exercising his art among the 
tradesmen of the neighbourhood. He was an opens of 
the old school, having no science in the ordinary sense o 
word ; yet, I have no doubt, a usefal and successful 
I come to this conclusion because, although the-e 
nothing g in either his manner or appearance, 
ually increased, = pe he was able to 
op and live in a ouse near Leicester 

and ot awe . nsed medicinc only to his own patients. 
t is usual in these days to this class of practitioners 
with little aye but the fact is, that they were very useful 
persons, and, having no very ambitious asp‘rations, they were 
within the reach of the — orders of society, which is not 
much the case with the better-educated si apothecaries, 
or, a8 are — eral pees, g the pant 
day, who have expended a considerable sum of money in or- 
des to obtain 8 ficence to practise. Mr. © 


bite 


25 


aie 


. Clifton’s treatment of 
simple. He had in his shop five 
bottles, which were labelled Mistura Salina, Mistura ti- 

Astri: 


sion for coughs; and it seemed to me that out of these five 
bottles he prescribed for two thirds of his 
however, set this down to his discredit; for I bave 

that while young members of the med ones a ea 
ally deal in a great variety of remedies, they — 
the greater number of them as they grow r, until at last 
iseases becomes almost as simple as that 


Corrge Hovse.—Grand hotels, grand cafés and 


fies, represen’ in a miniature way what these savans believe 
ae eave, gee Gas ans oe Ba ease epeze. allows 
crust. How would the savans have relished such a sulphurous 
zine globe to live in if they are not diabolically inclined ?—Zng- 
ish paper. —_— 


SuBLig Opscurrry.—There is a serene Providence which 
rules the fate of nations, which makes little account of time, little 
of one generation or race, makes no account of disasters, con- 
quers alike by what is called defeat or by what is called victory, 
thrusts aside enemy and obstructions, crushes everything immo- 
ral as inhuman, Obtains the ultimate triumph of the best race 
by the sacrifice of everything which resists the moral law of the 
world. It makes its own instruments, creates the man for the 
time, trains him in poverty, inspires his genius, and arms him for 
his task. It has given every race its own talent, and ordains that 
only that race w combines perfectly with the virtues of all 
shall endure.—R. W. Emerson. 





Chess. 
PRUSLEM, No. 853.—By Dr. Stavenuter. 
BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 4 moves, 
SoLUTION TO Prosizm No. 851, 
White. 
1. Ktto K4ch 1. KtoQ5 
2 9 toQ 7 ch | 2. Bto Qs ) 
3. 233% 8. R tks P (best) 
3% RTch | 4. K tks P 
5. Q mates. 


: 
#3 
Hy 
i 


Game took place between Messrs. 
1 (Black). 





A Grand Robey (White) and M‘Donnell ( 
i 1 eatabtishme great 5 White, Black. White, Black. 
dreds of youn iatenen dao oer es gaa 1PtK4 § PtoK4) 20 K to Kt2 Gasca 
work.” Thala now café opened a wesk or so since, nthe) ELK DS BUGS | |a Kw RS Fie Ke 
Boulevard des Capucines: this wonder of the world ison a| 4 Kt toB4) P the KP i B BtoRS,ch . 
very scale, and eiens 5 Canis, quien, Wats, 5 QKt tks Pigs M4 KtoKt4k) QtoQ¢ 
flo gilding, glass and upholstery ; crowning} 6QKttoB3 PtoK5 25 PtoK BS gio Gia 
glory of the is its ceilings, painted by three deservedly} 7K KttoK5 K Ktto B8 26 Kto BS t to ch 
popdlar aria, ‘The fret salon a's ine oval room; it +f ted Dy KBtoK2 27 K to Kt 2 gic 4, ch 
painted by M. Gustave Boulanger. In the next division of] ®@KBtoK2 Castles 28 K to Kt to BS 
the establisbment M. Exile Lé has represented a Spaniard, | 19 Castles QBtwoks + ¢-¥t A et a 
Fue 8 Cone 0 er, with an English Mees of/ 0K Bike P PtoGB4 [8 Qkioas ouster 
twenty yous eg, W long curls, beneath a Ii e flat hat of/s3 OkttoK2 QKtto BS 32 O tks Sino 
to-day, and a few other kneeling on clouds around a it QBus Kt fae Be 33 Rod Kt BtoKB3 
tom in sea- wh composition he entitles, “The/ 15 PtoQB4(d) bea ¢) | 34 QRtksQKtP F te G4 (m) 
Wetions renderiag He to the City of Parin” Lastly, M.|16 P tke QP i tks KB (7) | 35 Rtgs Kt toK4 
Delaunay has decorated the third division of the ceiling with = Buea is) + brody had wOkuSE £4 
yr of Commerce, Agriculture, Industry, and the Fine} + pK Ba() Pio Qe, ch 
i , —— And after many more moves, the game was finally a drawn batt! 
Stxevtar Cvustom.— t in )A hazardous move at the present moment: | 
of fi Mon the Saterday of bet week, an effigy S us when White has pla 8 KB to Q B ¢ than o 
of was witnessed on the 15th on aship from that |?) A lenlent move on the part of the first player: @ F takes K P, 
country in the port of Havre. Persons passing al ny Ag Bai Th yo . 
the quay in the morning were surprised to see what ap- Kt toK Kt5—(c) With 2 looks mere ent—( 
peared to be a human figure sus from . Be d;, threaten if QP take P to take Kt with B, 
supposed that one of the seamen had hanged himself. How- with Kt—(e) A dold venture; bat Black seems likel: to 
ever, at about balf-past ten, at the moment when the church | a in for the “ ” of his pieces, — 
bells were set in motion, the e was lowered, and the crew 1D Sat Raase ) Kt tke R appears to us to have been 
armed with sticks te the unfortunate ite’s proper play; in cane Be Wome have semaines the 
dummy, — Lt. --S- Ra ——, comes ah, Sas ik 
and legs, when as a final pesishment it was thrown into the have taken B with and then he would have a better than 
water, the police regulations not now allowing it to be burnt) Write <i) A culation, we suppose, aa he will not hare 
at the stake, as is usual in Port time to retake th~ plece —(2) here played the very 
f the eee ae tJ. eae cane Save Hpee the G 
Tonacco NSANITY.—The Paris correspondent o with ) In — anna Fee 
Star 4 4 latel the frightful increase of men- Save sheched with Kt at B 6, afterwards either taken K B P 
tal alienation and paralysis of the brain in France. It has| with Q or moved Kt to Q 5. mm) A Premature Move, of which 
been proved that this increased of lunacy has kept pace with | White directly avails . 
from tobacco. From the 


of the revenue 
* “odin ts lean that tax produced $0 millions, ond the lene. 
tic asylums of the coantry contained 8000 patients. The to- 
Saas Sons un 4000 parsyc and nae potonts 
than 
~ td wo — pinah ecsoummeastins, Tune 
has been drawn by M. Jolly and laid before the Aca- 
of Science. The last words of his speech on that occa- 
sion are worth recording, — one of ee C-: 
i us practice 
ten ane oe do well to reflect ere it be too 
htful warning the above statistics contain, as 
Wail es on Bt. olly’s ne yd He says :—* The immoderate 
use of tobacco, more especially of the pipe, eas 
weakness in the brain and in the spinal marrow w 
madness.” 





« LIBRAS IN DUCE SUMMO INVENTIES ?”—A 
onaae ue states as a fact that when the 
rich Lguate Meryl de Las Marismas, who lately died while on a 
visit to was sent to France for interment, a custom-house 


Gorini’s wonderful liquid. He drops some of i 
emis» raphuree mal, no basin nino, when forthwith 
miniature mountains, va, detonations take place 
over the encrusted surface, which and gradually solidi- 


y of the | A’ 





Bexics or 4 Roman PayMaster.—A lot of treasure trove 
bas turned up in French Alsatia, at the little villa, 


of Ehi, 
hich was long since ascertained to have been the of the 
caplent town of Siaiectan’ and of a Romancamp. Under a 













| May 13 
——_—[—_—_=__—=- == 
He patund a fair artiste the other day on 
Pan at ion to write ber mean 
“T have no memoirs to write about.” “ Anything will do— 
any Leave the rest me,” was the reply. “Op, 
l, to-morrow at eleven ;” aud the distinguished 
raecedmepe ld a retell eon was about to play 
inventive author. e next day the latter called. “ Bignory 
——is not in, bat she has left the inclosed for you. He 


hands, Bills unpaid, 
nought but bills unpaid, met his glance. He turned a litile 
blue at the trick, but then added, suddenly putting them ints 
his pocket, “That will, however, be material enough.” 
the table was turned. — Court Journal. 
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Tue Heat in Avsrratia.—We have all been complaining 
of the excessive heat during the present season in 
It may, however, be a comfort to some among us to know that 
other le have been worse off than ourselves. A friend 
e informs us that during the last month the 
never fell under 104 degrees Fahrenheit for 
whole week, and on several occasions rose to 108 
comet was visible every evening immediately after sun- 
ery was increasing in apparent size.— North Australian, 


from 





Borne CLocks.—A correspondent of the Scientific 
can says that common brass clocks may be cleaned 
mersing the works in boiling water. “Rough as this treat. 
ve 


ment may appear,” he says, “it works well; and I have for 
many years boiled my clocks whenever they stopped 
from accum 


tion of dust or a thickening of oil upon the 
vots. They should be boiled in = or rain water, and 
on & warm stove, or near the fire.” 


4is TRIPLEX.—Ladies are arming themselves with steel to 
an immense extent, steel waistbands and hos, 1 ribs of steel 

round the entire body at about two inches’ distance, 
hey wear steel ornaments of all descriptions, even earrings 
of steel, and a necklace and headdress of steel bells, which 
jingle something after the fashion of omnibus horses, but of 
course more poetically. Whether they are steel-clad like the 
vessels of war, and in the same direction, no one can tell, but 
it only concerns the gandins to know that all the hearts are 
not encased in that metal, and that hearts and heads are still 
soft in Paris.— Paris letter. 





Tae Enuistixe Samumyc.—Duncan Mackenzie, an old 
Peninsular soldier, aged nearly 90, died at Elgin on Saturday, 
the 18th ult. Duncan was a Highlandman, every inch of him, 
and that, too, a stalwart one, for he was more tian six feet in 
height, and must have been, as he was wont to say, & strap- 
ping fellow when he kissed Jane, Duchess of Gordon, in taking 
“ the shilling” from between her teeth to become one of her 
regiment—the Gordon Highlanders. Duncan delighted to tell 
how he was enlisted, and he has not left, we presume, one 
alive to tell the same tale about kissing the Duchess in the 
market. He was born in the parish of Duthil.—Scotch paper. 


PROVIDENCE AND JUDGMENTS.—King Charles II. once said 
to John Milton, “ Do you not think your blindness is a judg. 
ment upon you, for having written in defence of my father's 
murder?” “ Sir,” answered the poet, “ it is true I have lost 
rye pens but if all calamitous providences are to be consi- 
dered as jud ts, your Majesty should remember that your 
father lost his head.” 





THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 

SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 

SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 


VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzien Cosmetic ResTori- 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 


JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative, 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 


One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
where. 


If your druggist has not these articles, TaKE 50 
OTHER, but send your order to 


VICTOR E. pete ny 
115 CuamBErs STRezt. 
Sole Agent for the Society. 





“ Look on this picture, and then on that." 
Here you behold the infirm step, 
The pallid cheek, wasting form, 
Untasted food, and a social atmosphere 
Poisoned with the tales of aches, pains, 
Sleepless nights, and mental despondency. 
There, laughing health, sparkling eyes, 
Elastic steps, craving appetite, forgotten cares, 
Genial thought and ambitious resolves 
Show the contrast and mark the picture. 
And here the secret lies, that 
Unknown to Quackenboss, the Doctor, 
Smith had taken bottles three 
Of Draxe’s Plantation Bitters. 


BRITISH NATION 





LIPB ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
@fices, {"3s Wall Street, New York 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the” 
assured, without charging apy extra premium therefor. 
G@Ho. M. ENEVITT, 





Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 
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